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of all kinds. 


As Mr. Alfred Morris M.P., who sponsored the Bill 
pointed out: “For too long the disabled have been 
regarded, even some times treated, as if they were 
a separate species. The Chronically Sick and Disabled 
Persons’ Act utterly rejects that approach. 


“What is now essen- 
tial is that all of the 
provisions of the new 
Act should become fully 
known, not only to 
every disabled person, 
but to everyone who 
knows a disabled 
person.” 


To ensure that the dis- 
abled, and other people con- 
_ cerned with them, can fully 
understand the provisions of 
the Act, The Spastics Society 
has reproduced it in a 
simplified form. The publi- 
cation is entitled “New 
Horizons for the Disabled” 
and is priced at 1s. However, 
free copies will be sent on 
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New Series, Price 6d. 


NEW DEAL 
DAY FOR 
LED 


August 29 was a big day for all disabled people 
throughout Britain. On that day the vast majority of 
sections in the Chronically Sick and Disabled Per- 
sons’ Act came into effect. The Act will bring about 
sweeping changes to eliminate many of the anoma- 
lies which have long frustrated handicapped people 


VERAS APPEAL TOUCHED 
THE HEARTS OF VIEWERS 


THIN a week of Vera 

Lynn’s heartwarming ap- 
peal on B.B.C. Television for 
funds for the Stars Organisa- 
tion for Spastics, close on 
£5,000 had been banked — and 
still the cash pours in. 


The money is coming from 
little children (“I am sending 
you my pocket money for you 
to help spastics’”) to over 80’s 
(“I only wish I could spare you 


more”), and of course, from. 


ex-soldiers. Retired servicemen, 
from privates to a General, 
were unable to resist the ap- 
peal of their wartime “Forces 
Sweetheart”, and many recal- 
Jed in their letters how much 


Vera’s songs had meant to them 
during their days in uniform. 


The appeal—which told of the 
work of the 8.0.8. and of the 
lives of spastics at the two 
S.0.S. Centres, Wakes Hall 
home for adults, and Colwall 
Court holiday home for chil- 
dren—obviously touched the 
hearts of viewers as they saw 
how much the _ S.0O.S._ has 
achieved, 


Vera Lynn told Spastics 
News as she sat in the S.O.S. 
office at Park Crescent, Lon- 
don, reading through letters 
from viewers, that it was won- 
derful to discover that such a 
wide section of the public was 


prepared to help others less 
fortunate than themselves. 

“Here’s a letter from a 
young nurse sending us £1; 
here’s one from a man of 92; 
here’s a little girl in Cornwall 
—she’s only seven—who has 
sent 2s., and there’s a lovely 
letter with 5s. from an elderly 
lady in Jersey who says she is 
sorry she can’t be more rash 
but, ‘if Ernie is good to me, I 
will send more’.” 


“THANK YOU”? 


Many viewers sent a donation 
to the S.0.S. because they said 
they wanted to thank enter- 
tainment personalities for all 
the pleasure they had given 
over the years, and because 
they admired the way that stars 
gave up so much of their free 
time to charity work. 

Largest single donation re- 
ceived so far is from a charit- 
able trust which sent £150, but 
there have been several hand- 
some cheques in the £50 to £100 
bracket. 

The money is certainly des- 
perately needed by the S.O.S. 
which is pressing ahead with 
its ambitious project for a 
third Centre for spastics, to be 
built at Camberwell, London, 
but at the same time must raise 
funds for Wakes Hall and Col- 
wall Court. 

Before the TV date, the 
S.0.S. showed the appeal film 
to the Press at a preview at 
Canberra House, thanks to the 
kindness of the High Commis- 
sioner for Australia. Pictured 
at the preview are, standing, 
Pierre Picton, and Ralph Rea- 
der who will produce the Carol 
Concert to be held by the 
S.0.S. at the London Festival 
Hall on December 5th. Seated 
are Elise McCormack, the 1970 
Charity Princess; Vera Lynn, 
Harry Secombe, Avril Angers 
and Muriel Pavlow. 


The members of The Spastics Society 
are delighted at the happy news of the 
birth of a second son, Lord Windsor, to 
our patron, H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent. 
We take this opportunity of conveying 
to Their Royal Highnesses, The Duke 
and Duchess of Kent, our sincerest con- 


gratulations and best wishes. 


Dearer post would 
be “a disaster” 


THE Spastics Society 

is very concerned 
about the proposed in- 
crease in postal charges, 
which if implemented 
would cost an_ extra 
£20,000 a year on postal 
appeals alone. 

The Post Office has proposed 
an increase from 5d to 7d on 
first class mail, and from 4d 
to 6d on second class mail. 
At the moment, the increases 
are being discussed by the 
Post Office Users National 
Council, an advisory body 
which will report back to Mr. 
Christopher Chataway, Minis- 
ter of Posts and Telecommun- 
ications. But it is widely be- 
lieved that the increases will 
take effect from January 18th, 
1971. 


“SHATTERING” 


What the increased charges 
will mean to the Society were 
brought into sharp focus by 
Mr. John Kellett, Assistant Dir- 
ector, Appeals, in a letter to a 
London newspaper. While the 
proposed increases would be a 
hardship to all sections of the 
public, he wrote, it will be a 
shattering body blow to chari- 
ties. 


The Society’s mailing on 
postal appeals this year, he 
said, will number 24 million, 
and the extra 2d. on second 
class mail would mean an in- 
crease of over £20,000—“a dis- 
aster to an organisation that 
has always fought to keep 
appeal costs to an absolute 
minimum.” 

Sales of spastics Christmas 
cards are also certain to be 
affected by higher postal rates 
—the last increase resulted in 
a drop of 10 per cent on card 
sales in  general—and Mr, 
Kellett feels that the Post 
Office should re-introduce the 
reduced rate for Christmas 
ecards sent in unsealed enve- 
lopes. 


A similar suggestion was 
made by columnist Mr. John 
Gordon in the Sunday Express, 
He suggested that the Post 
Office should offer a special 
rate of 2d. for cards. 


A spokesman for the Post 
Office told Spastics News that 
he sympathised with the posi- 
tion of charities ‘and, remem- 
ber, the increases are still 
being talked about.” But, he 
added, “We must face the fact 
that if we want a mail servic@ 
we must pay for it.” 


fov te Ts ee > ee Ma 


~ RECENTLY the Director of The Spastics Society, Mr. James 


Loring, spent four days in Budapest. He intended to spend 


one day at the Institute for the Motor Disabled—usually 


known as the Peto Institute after its founder, Professor Peto. 


“In fact he found himself s 


pending three of the four days at the 


Institute, readily sacrificing time which he had intended as a 


New deal 


day for 


holiday. He came away convinced that we should re-examine 


our approach to the teaching of young children and asking 


three important questions. Have we become too complacent? 


Do we devote too much time to individual tuition? Are we fail- 


ing to treat the child as a whole being from an educational 


point of view? Now follows his article. 


disabled we must answer 
on child 


training 
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request to handicapped 
people who feel unable to 
meet this cost. They are 
available from The Informa- 
tion Department, The 
Spastics Society, 12 Park 
Crescent, London W1N 4EQ. 

The Act makes it a duty 
for Local Authorities to 
provide several facilities for 


disabled people who need: 


them. These include practi- 
cal help in the home, wire- 
less, television and library 
facilities, recreation facili- 
ties, adaptations to the home 
and help with holidays. 
Previously, Local Authori- 
ties have merely been em- 
powered to provide these 
things, so that conscientious 
councils provided well for 
handicapped people in their 
areas—while others merely 


handed out the _ bare 
essentials. : 
Access into and _ within 


public buildings must also 
now be made available. This 
will end the many frustra- 
tions faced by people in 
wheelchairs, and others who 
have difficulty in walking, 
when confronted with steep 
twisting staircases, narrow 
doorways and awkward cor- 
ridors. 

The Act also lays it down 
that more information on 
facilities available for the 
handicapped must be _ pro- 
vided, and many advisory 
bodies set up to make re- 
commendations to the Gov- 
ernment will now include 
disabled representatives. 

Other new regulations will 
help users of invalid car- 
riages. There is a section 
designed to stimulate re- 
search and development on 
aids and appliances. An- 
other will help with housing 
problems. 

These, and the many 
other new provisions, will 
spell out a new. deal for 
Britain’s disabled. 


Mr. Joseph Buzza, who is 
the gardener at the Society’s 


Gladys Holman House 
Centre, Cornwall, pulled out 


EDUCATION of motor disabled children presents 
onerous problems of organisation, not least of which 
is that of dividing a child’s time between the three 
types of therapy and education and care. Thus a 
child is taught in the classroom, treated elsewhere 
by a speech therapist, a physiotherapist and perhaps 
an occupational therapist, then cared for by a house 


parent. 


All these people, even though they may 
do very good work find it difficult to co-ordinate 
their activities in any important way. It is not un- 
common for the work with children in the classroom, 

| the therapy room, speech therapy room or the dorm- 
itory to lack a common programme. Many of the 
children have specific learning problems and it is a 
great temptation to place them in small classes where 
they can receive individual tuition. 


The approach of the Peto system is quite different. 
Professional staff are trained to teach, provide the 
various types of therapy and act as houseparents. 
They are called Conductors and qualify by a four 


year course. They work with groups of children, 
sometimes as many as 15, and the whole group is 
involved with the treatment, education and care 
programme. Great emphasis is placed on motivation, 
which springs quite naturally from close identifica- 
tion with other children in the group and the desire 
for achievement as a group. 


VARIETY OF HANDICAPS 


The Institute has approximately 200 children in 


There are no wheelchairs 
in the Institute, although 
there are a number of heavily 
handicapped children. Those 
who require support in walk- 
ing usually hold on to a 
chair which they push in 
front of them. Some of the 
children have very light plas- 
tic splints as an aid to walk- 
ing, but these are usually 
temporary measures. The 
soles of their shoes are often 
made up by layers of cork 
to assist in walking. All the 


all the stops, and took Ist, | children wear either blue or 


2nd, 3rd and 4th places with 
his exhibits of tumbler 
pigeons at the Royal Corn- 
wall Show. It was a tre- 
mendous achievement for 
Joe who has been “showing” 
pigeoas for over 20 years. - 


pink checked jeans and 
as the girls tend to have 
their hair cut very short 
it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish them from the 


boys, though they react just 
‘the -way-one -would expect 


residence and a great range in years from about 3 
to 18. Groups.are set up according to handicap, age 
and the nature of the programme which has been 
worked out for them. There are 14 classrooms in 
all, containing a variety of handicaps, including 
| spastics, athetoids and spina_bifidas. 


Children work at “treatment” sessions on plinths 
which are made of wood and are very light in struc- 
ture and can be carried and moved around easily 
and a number of children readily assist in stacking 
them against the wall when the room is required for 
other purposes, such as teaching. 


girls to in matters of appear- 
ance. 


Budapest has had many 
traumatic experiences during 
the last 20 years and many 
of the buildings lack paint 
and appear to be unkempt. 
The Institute building out- 
side was a little jaded but in- 
side it was at all times very 
clean and fresh. The atmos- 
phere was very lively and 
human relationships seemed 
warm and happy. In addition 
to the 200 children there is 
an outpatients department 
catering for approximately 
150. Some of the adults come 
in on a daily basis. The at- 
mosphere in the classrooms 
is pleasant and sympathetic. 
Indeed the group work does 


not inhibit a permissive at- 
mosphere, and in spite of a 
great deal of uniformity the 
personalities of the children 
come through and they are 
encouraged to develop as 
individuals. 

The Institute not only trains 
the children, but also Conduc- 
tors. These are young women 
of good educational qualifica- 
tions, all of whom seem to be 
able to establish a special rap- 
port with the children. Indeed 
one of the notable things, com- 
pared with schools in England, 
was the completely natural and 
unaffected relationships be- 
tween the young girl Conduc- 
tors and the children. 


“NATURALS” 


One suspects that the Con- 
ductors are selected, in part at 
least, because they are ‘natu- 
rals’ with the children. Their 
pay is higher than that of many 
physicians, and they are very 
carefully selected for training. 
Only five per cent of all appli- 
cants are selected. 

The day is long and starts 
at 6.30 a.m. and ends with bed 
at about 8 in the evening. The 
work of a Conductor is very 
strenuous and a shift system 
has to be organised so that no 
Conductor remains on duty for 
more than six hours. However, 
there are long breaks of 15-20 
minutes during the day when 
the children are not asked to 
do anything. The attitude of 
the Conductors towards the 
children who do not conform is 
one of affection, and coaxing is 
used rather than correction 
and coercion. If this proves 
unsuccessful the child is left 
entirely alone until he or she 
chooses to take part in the 
work of the group. I was told 
that the children who had dis- 
liked the group work confor- 
med after a few days. 

It was very interesting to see 
the handicapped children all 
;,working together as a group 
and being encouraged by the 
Conductor and the trainee Con- 
ductors. Apart from the per- 
missive atmosphere, one was 
struck by the degree of inde- 
pendence expected of the chil- 
dren all of whom were in some 
degree disabled, using chairs as 
walking aids and being encour- 
aged to dress, undress, eat, 
wash and toilet on their own. 
Everywhere they went under 
their own steam and at their 
own speed, the pressure to hur- 
ry coming from the other chil- 


dren rather than from 
authority. 

RHYTHM 
“Rhythmical retention” is 


the way the Institute described 


their methods, and by this is 


meant the achievement of deli- 
berate and specific movements 
formed to a rhythm. For ex- 
ample, the Conductor would 
say: “I move my hands up,” and 
the ‘children would repeat or 


‘attempt to repeat these words 


slowly and loudly, and in rhy- 
thm, whilst they raised their 
hands. The theory behind rhy- 
thmical retention is said to be 
found in the neurophysiology of 
Pavlov. Be that as it may, the 
method certainly appeared to 
offer a multi-sensory approach 
of co-ordination and movement, 
speech, body and memory was 
also brought into play by the 
repetition of numbers, nur- 
sery rhymes and jingles, as the 
physical efforts proceeded. 


Neither the children nor the 
Conductors ever seemed to be 
bored. At breakfast children 
were expected to spread their 
bread with paste or jam them- 
selves and even the badly han- 
dicapped children managed 
this. Some quadriplaegics were 
assisted with their feeding, but 
the whole emphasis was on self 
help leading to independence. 
The children slept on their 
plinths in the classrooms, with 
the large windows wide open, 
and breathing exercises were 
done before washing and dress- 
ing. 

It is intended to rebuild the 
Institute elsewhere and it will 
be interesting to see whether 
these obvious advantages of a 
somewhat congested building 
are lost. 


LESSONS 


The purety teaching part of 


the programme takes place on . 


three mornings a week: Before 
education starts there is a gen- 
eral reshuffle, so children join 
their education group in the 
correct room. The Conductors 
are supervised in this part of 
their work by an Education Or- 
ganiser provided by the Min- 
istry of Education. He moves 
from class to class and always 
listens carefully to student Con- 
ductors. giving their lessons. 

There are quite a number of 
excellent educational aids in 
the school. Painting, nature 
study, reading and visual motor 
training lessons take place and 
the older pupils seemed to have 
achieved good standards in ele- 
mentary algebra, chemistry and 
social studies. During my visit 
the weather was hot and there 
were groups working outside 
the school and the younger 
children had organised shops 
for selling fruit, and other 
practical activities. 


IMIPRESSED 


I spent some time in the 
classrooms and was favourably 
impressed by the method of 
education. It resembled some 
forms of English nursery edu- 
cation. There was a great deal 
of repetition and reinforcement 
and everything was done to en- 
sure that all the children un- 
derstood a particular lesson be- 
fore the group proceeded to 


the next. In one classroom a 


Three important questions 


whole lesson was devoted to the 
figure ‘9’ and ways of under- 
standing what it meant and 
using it. This was done by il- 
lustration and project werk in 
which each child had to make 
contribution. 

It is, of course, tempting to 
compare experimental work of 
this sort with -the well-estab- 
lished and successful teaching 
methods in the _  Society’s 
schools, but space is too short 
for me to do this. But I did 
come away from Budapest con- 
vinced that we should re-exam- 
ine our approach to the teach- 
ing of younger children. Have 
we become too complacent? Do 


we devote too much time to 


individual tuition when group 
work and even larger classes 
would be more effective? Are 
we failing to treat the child as 
a whole being but parcelling 
him out, as to speak, in pieces 
—some for the teacher, some 
for the therapists and some for 
the houseparents? 

What should the Society do 
in this area of work? There are 
already at two of our schools, 
Craig-y-Pare and Ingfield 
Manor, experimental Peto 
Groups. We have also a very 
senior therapist, Mrs. Esther 
Cotton, who has spent a great 
deal of time in these schools 
and others helping with the es- 
tablishment of the new system. 
Progress, however, is ham- 
pered by lack of Conductors. 


EXCHANGES 


In England it would be very 
difficult to establish a joint 
therapist-tteachers course and 
as things stand at the moment 
to qualify as a teacher and 
therapist could take as long as 
6/7 years, far too long for 
young women who for the most 
part expect to be profession- 
ally qualified and in employ- 
ment during their early 20’s. 

We do, however, hope to es- 
tablish exchanges with Hun- 
garian Conductors and perhaps 
obtain the agreement of the 
Hungarians to their giving 
qualified English teachers 
short courses of, say one year. 


BLEND 


The Society’s interest in the 
Peto system should not be 
taken to mean that we fully 
subscribe to the principles be- 
hind this method of treatment. 
Indeed, we have always made 
if quite } lain that we cannot 
support a particular method of 


_ treatment, although we have a 


special relationship with the 
Western Cerebral Palsy Clinic, 
London, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Bobath, who have contributed 
much to the training of physio- 
therapists throughout the world 
in the problems of cerebral 
palsy. What is of particular 
interest to us in Budapest is 
the way in which therapy and 


education are blended together — 


in a programme of rehahilita- 
tion and education. 


James Loring 


Dick needs your help with his 


ICK J. HARRIS, aged 16, 
of Greenhill House, 
Cheshire Home, writes to say 
that he is conducting a survey 
on disabled people between 
the ages of 16 and 30. 

The idea is to find out how 
disabled people differ from the 
able bodied in many spheres 
of ‘life. It will cover politics, 


survey 


outdoor activities, sports, 
youth clubs, work and living 
in a community. 

Apart from the survey, Mr. 
Harris himself has a variety of 
interests. He sends in a pic- 


ture of a church which he has 
“typed” and reports that he is 
taking part in a 10-mile -spon- 
sored walk. 

He would like anyone who 
is interested in the survey to 
write to him at the following 
address:— Dick J. Harris, Ox- 
fordshire Cheshire Home, Ad- 
derbury, Banbury, Oxon.’ » 


‘petition Ada 
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INCE a very early age, 
99-years-old Spastic 
League Club member Mrs. 
Ada Eggington of Brooks 
House, Brentwood, has 
been mistaken about her 
age. Although she believed 
She had reached her cen- 
tury this year, an investi- 


‘gation by the Home Super- 


intendent showed she still 
had one year to go. 


However, as a small con- 
solation she had already 
received a 10 lb. box of grapes 
which a London organisation 
sends to centenarians and 
had enjoyed these with her 
relations and friends at 
Brooks House. Eighteen 
members of her family organ- 
ised a lunch party to cele- 
brate her birthday and later 
a group of Brownies came to 
sing birthday wishes to Ada. 


In supporting our com- 
gratefully 
remembers the handicapped, 
for even at 99 she can hardly 
remember a day’s illness and 
still follows a liftime’s habit 
of getting up early and going 
for a walk before breakfast— 
an example to the younger 
generation and perhaps a 
good recipe for reaching a 
ripe old age. 


*K K K 
WHAT you can have your 


cake and eat it was 
proved by one of our col- 


lectors, Mrs. Dickenson of 
Linconshire.. For her con- 
tribution to Spastics Week 
she baked and iced a beauti- 
ful fruit cake which was 
raffled on behalf of the 
Scunthorpe and_ District 
Spastics Society and pro- 
duced £12 12s 6d for the 
Scunthorpe Centre. It ts 
efforts such as these all over 
the country which help to 


TELEVISION and radio writer and personality Alan Melville 
dropped in at the Endeavour Motor Company, Brighton, to 
wish Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Gunton many miles of happy motor- 
ing in their Ford Escort de luxe. Mr. and Mrs. Gunton 
have been members of The Spastic League Club for five 
years and needless to say were thrilled with their win. 


MRS. SPARKS SEWED 
HER DONATION 


WHEN Mrs. Rose Sparks, 
77, of Kilmington, Nr. 
Axminster, Devon, bought 
some notelets by post from 
Spastics Cards Ltd., she ex- 
pressed a keen interest in 
the work of the Society, 
and the firm sent a copy 
of Spastics News along 
with her order. 


Mrs. Sparks, who is herself 
handicapped by arthritis, 
housebound, and often in great 
pain, was very moved by the 


a al "3 —— | 


plight of many spastic child- 
ren, AJthough a widow and an 
Old Age Pensioner, she could 
not manage to send a monetary 
gift, she offered to make a 
dress for a little girl at one of 
our schools. 


The offer was eagerly taken 
up and within a few weeks a 
beautiful hand-smocked dress 
arrived at the offices of Spas- 


tics Cards Ltd. It is now being 


worn by a delighted little girl 
at the Society’s Meldreth 
Training School. 


actice Dap 


keep the wheels of fund- 
raising turning. 

*K *K K 

E keep hearing of the 
personal interest that 
collectors take in the work 
of their Local Groups. A 
typical example is Mr. H. 
Corker, one of our area 
representatives, who organ- 
ises find raising activities 
among his collectors. As a 
result Drummonds Residen- 
tial Centre for Spastics at 
Feering, Colchester, receives 
a cheque from Mr. Corker 
twice a year, at Christmas 
and mid-Summer. The latest 
cheque totalled £100 5s 0d, 
an extremely fine effort on 
the part of all concerned and 
again we are pleased to 


Successes 
at Games 


HILDREN from the Soc- 
iety’s Wilfred Pickles 
School did very well at the 
National Spastics Games, and 
unfortunately the full list of 
their successes did not appear 
in last month’s issue, The win- 
ners were: 

Gold Medals: Debra Rey- 
nolds, Peter Stallwood, Ian 
Robert Jones, Janet Fuller, 
Bruce Symes (2), John O’Keefe 
(2), Ian Jones (2). 

Silver Medals: James Brown, 
Jimmy Atkinson, Timothy 
D’Wit, Ian Robert Jones, 


ALMOST a centenarian. Ada 
Egginton, 99-year-old mem- 
ber of The Spastic League 
Club (on the left in the 
picture below) — enjoying 
a light-hearted conversation 
with some of her friends at 
Brooks House, the home 
where she stays. 


(Photo by courtesy of 
Brentwood & Shenfield Argus) 


record in Spastics News a 
big thank you to Mr. Corker 
and his colleagues. 


ok *K *K 

HEQUES, motor cars, 

gifts, premium bonds 
continue to descend on 
members all over the coun- 
try. On this page once again 
we show photographs indi- 
cating the wide coverage 
obtained and the way in 
which celebrities in various 
walks of life help to make 
the award-giving ceremonies 
memorable. 


A welcome from Managing — 
Director Mr. Douglas Arter 


-and the National Charity 
Queen Elizabeth Gavan . 


for Mr. John Osmond, 
MTAI who recently joined 
the Company as manager 
of the new travel service 
for members. On this occa- 
sion however, travel was 
not discussed as the three 
panel members got down 
to the business of the day 
— judging the Charm Girl 
Contest No. 8. 


Firsts for swimming 


YOUNG Edinburgh spastics were to the fore in a recent 
swimming gala held in the new Commonwealth Games 
Swimming Pool and organised by ECCOSED (Edinburgh 
Committee for the Co-ordination of Services for the Dis- 
abled). Elizabeth Archibald and Agnes Smith from the 
Scottish Council Work Centres both gained firsts, and three 
young men Alec Barron, Norman Mitchell and Walter 
Reid attending the Trinity Centre run by the Scottish 
Council for the Care of Spastics were all second in their 


events, 


STILL a well-known face, ex-comedian and now restauran- 


SPASTICS NEWS $ 


teur, Ben Warris presents a car to yet another Somerset 
winner. The lucky gentleman with the happy smile on this 
occasion is. Mr. E. C. Wilson of Coombe Down, Bath, who 
received his Ford Escort at the premises of the Kingsmead 


Alan Durban, the Derby County 


Motor Company. 


rset eee Sey = 
and Welsh International 


mae 


footballer, congratulating Mrs. C. Kaye of Long Eaton on 
winning £502 9s. 2d. Presentation was arranged by R.P.P. 
area representative, Mr. J. McNaught, at the Long Eaton 


Silver Band Social Club. 


WHO NEEDS 
A COOKER ? 


SECOND-HAND gas cook- 

er has been offered free 
of charge to any spastic who 
would like it. The 12-year-old 
cooker is a New World 42 
Canon model with push-button 
controls. The donor lives in - 
Twickenham, Middlesex. Any- 
body interested should contact | 
the Supplies Department at 12, 
Park Crescent, London, W.1. 


AN EQUABLE expression from Shaun Gilliver 
(left) but a real ouch! from Tony Batten on the 
parallel bars during sports day at the Society’s 
_ Wilfred Pickles School, Stamford, Lines. 


(Photo by courtesy of Peterborough Evening Telegraph) 


ONE OF the groups of schoolgirls who took part in 

sponsored walks at Stately Homes during Spastics 

Week—girls from Roedean walking over downland 
at the Duke of Norfolk’s estate in Sussex. 


(Photo by courtesy of Brighton Evening Argus). 


“TERUSALEM” is the sig- 
nature tune, or Battle 
Hymn, of all branches of 
the Federation of Women’s 
Institutes and is sung with 
great gusto as a prelude to 
the monthly meetings. 
Our Regional Office receives 
a fair number of requests 
to give talks and film 
shows to branches all over 
the Region, and many 
Local Groups have similar 
invitations. Often one has 
to travel into the depths 


of the countryside in all. 


weathers, including snow, 
flood and tempest, to find 
oneself in a seemingly 
deserted village, blacked 
out as in wartime and 
with nobody to ask just 
where the meetings are 
held. 

In these circumstances I 
invariably get ‘down- 
wind” of the village, turn 
off the motor, brave the 
elements and listen. 


My “radar” 


As soon as I hear the strains 
of “Jerusalem” I make a 
quick calculation of the 
likely number of ladies 
present, estimate their 
vocal enthusiasm, take 
into account the force of 
the wind, and thus en- 
deavour to pinpoint the 
village hall. A built-in 
W.I. Radar scanner would 


PASTICS Cards Ltd., an 
off-shoot of The Spastics 

Society, are branching out in 

the greeting card business. 


They are expanding the 
market for charity cards by 
moving into the greetings 
business  all-the-year-round. 
Their new range of everyday 
cards embraces birthday 
greetings for relations and 
friends, as well as general 
birthday greetings, along 
with coming-of-age, kiddies 
and juvenile, good luck greet- 


The subjects are 


be a desirable piece of 
equipment to carry in the 
car, but to the best of my 
knowledge and belief the 
Central Federation has not 
yet designed one. 


Eventually one arrives, receives 


a warm welcome — which is 
frequently warmer than the 
Hall—and proceeds to do 
one’s stuff. After a period of 
questions there is a break for 
refreshments. 


“Would you please...” 


In my very early days with the 


Society, I thought that this was 
my lot and that I was then free 
to return to the bosom of my 
family, having done what I 
hoped was a reasonably com- 
petent job. I now know that 
this is not to be. 


While the film equipment is 


being packed up the President 
bears down upon one saying: 
“Would you please judge our 
competition for us?” A _ re- 
fusal is, of course, out of the 
question. Nevertheless, judg- 
ing these competitions is a 
very harrowing experience, 
and I have narrowly escaped 
being harrowed on many 
occasions, 


extremely 
varied and diverse. I have 
judged numerous gonks, gol- 
liwogs (dressed and_ un- 
dressed); vegetables, painted 
eges (normally around 
Easter); limericks (they were 
splendid!); flower  arrange- 
ments, soft toys and many 


Big expansion plans from 
Spastics Cards 


ings, Open greetings, and a 
variety of cards for special 
occasions such as engage- 
ments. 

This initial launch into 
everyday cards will eventually 
be extended into other speci- 
fic fields such as Valentine’s 
Day, Mother’s Day, Easter 
greetings and so on. 

The newly enlarged and 
quality presentation range will 


bigger sales of Christmas char- 


Children held sale 


ees ms 3 | a s, 
Bring me my sword...m 
chariot of fire...and 
ll find my Jerusalem 


others. Considerable interest 
is taken in the results, as 
points have to be awarded to 
the best exhibits and these 
points are carried forward, so 
that at the end of the year the 
member with most points is 
acclaimed “Competitions 
Queen.” 


Years onme... 


I shall never forget one particu- 


lar experience which puts 
years on my life! I had had a 
somewhat tiring day driving 
back from West Cornwall 
with some visiting en route, 
but had to travel a further 15 
miles in the evening to keep 
another W.I. appointment. 


I arrived, gave my talk, showed 


a film and answered questions. 
I really was enjoying my tea, 
especially as there appeared 
to be no sign of an impending 
competition—thoughts of home 
and family loomed large. At 


this moment I was subjected to - 


“The  President’s Bearing- 
Down Ploy” and informed that 
the members had been asked 
to pick wild flowers and to 
make a buttonhole — would I 
please judge the results? 


Innocence 


Lack of qualifications are no 


bar on these occasions and I 
felt like a wild flower myself. 
In my naive innocence I 
thought that the buttonholes 
would be placed upon a table 
and I should be able to look 
at them at my leisure to select 


be sold through retailers. There 
are numerous designs to suit 
all tastes. 


Spastics Cards are noted as 
one of the most successful 
firms in the charity card 
sphere. As the records show, 
the firm began in 1961 by pro- 
ducing around a mere two mil- 
lion Christmas cards. Last year 
they distributed over nine mil- 
lion cards, and anticipate a 
healthy increase this year. 


Through retailers 


The reason is that, as ever 


ity cards demonstrate, people 
are becoming more charity- 
card) minded — _ especially 
where, as in the case of Spas- 
tics Cards, quality and design 
compare favourably with all 
competition. Buying these 
cards is, many people consider, 
a remarkably convenient form 
of “giving.” 

In fact, here is one case in 
point when charity does indeed 
begin at home and — in the 
process — benefits everyone. 


for Family Unit 


UPILS of Class 9 at the 
Cressing Road Schoo] at 
Witham, Essex, raised £4.9s.8d. 
at a sale which they organ- 
ised recently. 


On behalf of the children, 
Pauline Lee and Roy Pearce 
sent the money to the Society’s 
East Anglian Regional Officer. 


It will go into the fund for 
the Bury St. Edmunds Family 
Help Unit which, when com- 
pleted, will care for spastic 
children from all over East 
Anglia. 


the prize winners. Imagine 
my horror and utter discomfi- 
ture when I perceived that the 
ladies — about 40 of them — 
were actually wearing their 
competition entries and were 
even then forming up in lines 
to be judged! 


Not only did I have to scruti- 


nise these splendid matronly 
bosoms of England, estimate 
the delicacy, beauty and 
arrangement of their flowers, 
but also to mark each one out 
of 10! Somehow I managed to 
complete my task. Pale and 
trembling I made my fare- 
wells and fled. 


Waiting for the pain... 


It was when I was outside the 


door of the Hal] and wonder- 
ing if I had made a complete 
cod’s head of the judging, 
that “Bring me my bow of 
burning gold, bring me my 
arrows of desire” came to my 
mind and I waited for the sear- 
ing pain to strike between my 
shoulder blades as I ran to 
“my chariot of fire.” 


I have not been through the vil- 


lage since, but if I have to, I 
shall wear a false beard and 
not a buttonhole! 


But in spite of all 
this, or perhaps because 
of all this, I have found 
invariably _ that 
Women’s Institutes pro- 
vide most interested 
and appreciative aud- 
iences and they always 
give a donation to our 
funds. Many of them go 
beyond this and organ- 
ise other functions for 
Local Groups, especially 
during Spastics Week. 
May God bless them. 


PETER J. H. POPE 
West Regional Officer 


BOASTING WAS 


JUSTIFIED 


“YFNHE Boasters’ Bastinado” 

was the name given to a 
sponsored walk held in aid of 
spastics by Westerham Work- 
ing Men’s Club, Kent. 


Walkers collected £130 from 
sponsors, and club members 
added a further £70. The £200 
cheque was accepted on behalf 
of The Spastics Society by 
racing driver John Surtees. 


It was presented by Mr. A, 
Smith, 52, the winner of the 
walk. Mr. Smith covered the 
hilly 11-mile course in 2 hours 
26 minutes and 20 seconds. 


FREE OFFER 


Six brand new single 
shoes are available free 
for spastic children. Sizes 
and shoes, all black, are: 

Right Left 


foot foot 
Plimsolls 7. 


3 
Tuf Slip-ons 6 34 
Norvic 
Brogues E7 __—E3}4 
Apply to Mrs. M. M. Pur- 
dom, Family Services & 
Assessment Centre, 16 
Fitzroy Square, London 
WIP 5HQ. 
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CHARITY GALA 


SEPTEMBER, 1970 


QUEEN OF 


Miss Susan O’Donoghue, 20, 
of Gibraltar Avenue, Hali- 


fax, Yorkshire, who has 
been chosen as_ Halifax 
Charity Gala Queen. Susan, 
who works as an accounting 
machine operator, is particu- 
larly interested in the work 
ef the Halifax Spastics 
Society. 


(Photo by courtesy of Hali- 
fax Evening Courier and 
Guardian) 


Dedicated : 
member will 


be sadly 


s 
missed 
R. George Evans, a com- 
mittee member of the 
Shropshire Spasties Society 
and a dedicated fund-raiser, 
died recently at the age of 71. 
Mr. Evans, who worked as a 
railway porter until his retire- 
ment in 1964, had supported 
local charities for more than 
50 years. During recent years 
he raised over £6,000 for the 
Shropshire Spastics Society, 
mainly by running whist drives 
during the winter months. 
This is, perhaps, the largest 
ever individual contribution to 
the funds of this Group. 
A spokesman for the Shrop- 
shire Spastics Society said, 
“George never had much for 


- himself, but devoted his efforts 
tirelessly to helping others. He 


knew the handicapped people 
personally and was frequently 
instrumental in obtaining help 
for them. He will be sadly 
missed by my Society and by 
a large number of other 
people.” 


“Demo” to 
raise funds 


DEMONSTRATION with a 

' difference was held by 
students in Loughborough, 
Leies, recently, to the benefit 
of local spastics. 

This peaceful “demo” was 
the annual carnival organised 
jointly by students of Lough- 
borough University and various 
eolleges in the town. 

The carnival raised a total 
of £2,600 which was shared out 
between various charities, One 
of these was the Loughborough 
Spastics Society, whose Chair- 
‘man, Professor A. C. Bajpai, 
has been handed a cheque for 
£262 by Mr. i 
Chairman of the 

Co 


‘A lovely home can 


of horrors for the 


handicapped 


EACH year Mr. and Mrs. Average Britain 
spend millions of pounds in home im- 


provements. They 


install 


the latest 


gadgets, appliances, materials and design 
features in an attempt to brighten their 
houses, make them more comfortable and 
take the drudgery out of household chores. 


But for the severely handicapped even the most 
up-to-date rooms can become chambers of horrors. 


Those masterpieces of modern luxury which 


gleam 


among the pages of glossy magazines are often 
fraught with hazards for people confined to wheel- 
chairs, for those who are unable to use their hands, 
and for mothers who have to care for a handicapped 
child. It is often the little things in life that get them 
down most — such commonplace items as tap and 
door handles, steps, lavatories and cupboards usually 


present the greatest problems. 


And these are not 


problems faced by a few—an estimated three per 
cent of the population of Britain is handicapped. 


Two thirds of these live 
at home and learn the diffi- 
culties faced by handicapped 
people in a normal home 
environment. Most people 
will become handicapped at 
some time during their lives 
whether from age, injury or 
illness, They will learn at 
first hand what it is like for 
disabled people living in a 
world principally designed 
for the able bodied. 


Push-buttons 


Given unlimited funds, it 
would be possible for handi- 
capped people to entirely re- 
construct their home en- 


This two-handled mug is 


available for handicapped 
people who have difficulty in 
holding a conventional nad 


| 


vironment to suit their 
individual requirements. All 
kinds of electronic and 
mechanical devices could be 
installed to provide a push 
button service for almost 
everything a person could 
want, 


Few people, however, have 
the financial resources for this 
kind of equipment particularly 
the disabled, whose very han- 
dicaps almost invariably pre- 
vent them from earning high 
salaries. Nevertheless with 
forethought and careful plan- 
ning, life in the home can be 
made much easier for handi- 
capped people without a vast 
capital outlay. 


Such things as_ specially 
adapted lever type tap handles, 
gadgets which help a shaky- 
handed person to hold a tele- 
phone, widened doorways for 
wheelchairs and specially adap- 
ted cookers go a long way to- 
wards making life for the han- 
dicapped less of a nightmare. 
Most of these things make life 
simpler for the non-handicap- 
ped as well as the handicapped. 


At The Spastics So- 
ciety’s Family Services 
and Assessment Centre, in 
Fitzroy Square, London, 
there is a department 
which specialises in pro- 
viding information on aids 
and appliances for the dis- 
abled. Last.-year the de- 
partment dealt with 13,000 
enquiries, and the work is 
increasing at a fantastic 
rate. The Centre main- 
tains an exhibition room 


where handicapped people, 
and the parents of handi- 
capped children, can see a 
wide selection of the aids 
and appliances which are 
available to help them, 


Equipment can be demon- 


strated and even borrowed for 


trial periods. Should a han- 
dicapped person decide to buy 
a particular aid he or she can 
usually get it. through The 
Spastics Society at a special 
discount rate. Even if a piece 
of equipment is not on display 
in the exhibition room, the 
Aids and Appliances _ Infor- 
mation Clerk will be able to 
find out about it and pass the 
information on. 


Helpful 


Advice is also available for 
home modifications such as 
ramps for wheelchairs, widened 
doorways, removal of thresh- 
olds, safety devices and space 
saving devices. 


Feeding aids are displayed . 


orominently in the exhibition 
room, These inelude cutlery 
with specially adapted handles 
for those who have difficulty 
in gripping conventional cut- 
lery. There is an instrument 
which is rather like a cheese 
knife and which is both knife 
and fork. This is useful for 
people who are only able to 
use one hand. Special non-slip 
table- mats, and plates with suc- 
tion pads which prevent slip- 
ping are also displayed. 


Advice 


Many handicapped children 
are unable to sit up, which 
makes life difficult when it 
comes to bath time. A Safa- 
Bath seat which will hold a 
child in a sitting position while 
in the bath is also on show in 
the exhibition room. This is 
suitable for very small children 
but there is no equivalent for 
older children. The Spastics 
Society, however found an ex- 
cellent substitute in an infla- 
table chair with a removable 
seat, imported from Hungary. 
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The “Baby 2 folds up quickly ast for easy 
travelling on buses and trains. The Buggy can be purchased 


through the Society. 


With the seat removed, the 
chair fits neatly around the 
child to support it im a sit- 
ung position. — 


Communications aids 
are also available. These 
range from a dialling stick 
for the telephone, to an 
electronic P.O.S.M. type- 
writer. There _ are 
specially adapted 
telephones which make it 
unnecessary to lift a re- 
ceiver, clamps which will 
hold an ordinary receiver 
on your shoulder, adapted 
electric typewriters and a 
range of other aids. 


Cooking aids, such as special 
guards which prevent sauce- 
pans from being knocked off 
the stove are obtainable. There 


is an attachment which can 


be used-to: syphon liquids from 
bottles, which is a great help 
to those who find it impossible 


- to lift a bottle and pour from 


it. 

Advice is available on elec- 
trically operated and mech- 
anical hoists which are useful 
for helping disabled people 
into and out of baths. Informa- 


tion is also provided on the 
best ways of installing such de- 
vices. 


There are beds with detach- 
able sides, for children who- 
would fall out of a normal bed; 
toys suitable for handicapped 
children, adjustable back-rests 
beds,. Baby Buggies — push 
chairs which can be folded 
quickly for easy carrying — a- 


two handled mug, ear seats and- 


special safety harnesses. The 


list is endless. 


Advice on aids and ap- 
pliances for the disabled 
can be obtained by writing 
or telephoning the Inform- 
ation Service, The Spastics 
Society, Fitzroy Square, 
London W.1. (Telephone No. 
01-387 9571). The exhibition 
room is open to visitors 
every Friday afternoon but 
visits can be made on ether 
days by appointment. 


— PETER COOK 


Specially modified ovens and kitchen appliances are a great help to the chairbound house- 
wife. The Spastics Society will provide advice to help the disabled towards easier living. 


EMPLOYMENT MOVES & NEWS 


ECENT employment moves 
and news are as follows 
(training centres in brackets): 
PAUL . ANSCOMB from 
Chelsea has a new job and is 
now working as an assistant to 


a theatrical agent. 


BRIAN EARLE from Ches- 


ter (Lancaster) is working as 


| Whitchurch 


a tyre fitter for a local firm. 
PAULINE EDWARDS from 

(Lancaster) 45 

werking lecaHy as # junior 


cee 


JAMES HILL from Willen- 
hall (Lancaster) is working as 
a machinist for a local firm. 

LIONEL HOOLE from West 
Mersea (Sherrards) is working 
as a capstan operator for a 
firm in Colchester. 

DOREEN HOULSBY from 
Askern (Lancaster) is doing 
hand sewing and inspection 
werk for a local firm. 

RITA PRESSWELL from 
Rickmanswerth (Lancaster) is. 
employed 1 


ee bei aan -* 


adding machine operator and 
clerk. 

CHRISTINE QUINN from 
Battersea (Lancaster) is em- 
ployed in the offices of a firm 
in Clapham Junction. 

CHRISTOPHER TISBURY 
from Aylesbury (Sherrards) is 
now living and working near 


VENNER from 
Herne Bay (Lancaster) is em- 


e ee ener re 


plored ssn eleel: Be We: eBices 


JENNIFER WILLIAMS from 
Calverton (Sherrards) is work- 
ing in Nottingham as an ¢n- 
graver. 

LYNN BATES from Rother- 
ham (Lancaster) is working 
locally as a trainee punch card 


operator. 


IRENE GALINSKY from 
Hendon is working as a laundry 
assistant. 

PENELOPE ANN GOULD 
from Cheltenham (Sherrards) 
is doing assembly work fer a 
lecal manufacturer of radie 
components. 

ROSEMARY HARTLES from 


co se inne 9 ae 
a neatacs Ges ter tt ea8 aiinins & 


at the Society’s Sheltered 
Workshop in Birmingham, has 
a new job in Richmond, Surrey. 


MARGARET JUPP from Ex- 
mouth (Sherrards) is working: 
locally as an assembler. 

STEPHEN McKENZIE from. 
Walthamstow has a new job 
and is now working for an en- 
gineering firm as a. milling 
machinist. 

GEOFFREY WILLIAMS from 
Herfield (Sherrards} is em- 
ployed as a general hand by a- 
firm in Bristol and wilt prob- 


amber 


toying 


ably transfer to deifing oF tap-— 
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ALL PULL TOGETHER TO 
MAKE A “CAMPING IN” 
HOLIDAY REALLY GO 


THIS YEAR marks the Centenary of the 
British Red Cross—a part of the world-wide 
organisation which makes news at times 
of disaster such as the Biafran famine or 
an earthquake in the Middle East. How- 
ever, international relief is only one aspect 
of the Society’s work and in Britain, at 
least, there is a steady flow of voluntary 
service going on behind the scenes all the 


time. 


One of the most important areas of local Red 
Cross work is the help given to disabled people. 
The Hertfordshire Branch is particularly con- 
cerned with this problem and has held an annual 
summer camp for handicapped children for the past 


four years. 


The children, who come from all over the 
county, mostly attend day schools. Sleeping away 
from home is quite an adventure for them. Many 
are in wheelchairs and all types of handicaps are 
represented—muscular dystrophy, spina bifida, 
deafness, thalidomide deformities and, of course, 
cerebral palsy. There were three or four spastics 
among the 26 guests this year. 


The camp is held at a 
girls’ secondary school in 
St. Albans for ten days dur- 
ing the summer holidays. 
The Headmistress and Board 
of Governors generously 
allow the Red Cross to take 
‘over the whole ground floor 
of the spacious modern 
building. 


The children and their 
cadet-companions sleep on 
camp beds in the class- 
rooms, as it is considered 
inadvisable for . them to 
sleep under canvas in our 
uncertain: climate. However, 
many traditions of outdoor 
camp life are kept up, with 
a flag-raising ceremony each 
morning and songs around 
the “Camp fire” in the 
evening. 


Heated pool 


Every day there is a full 
programme of activities and 
outside excursions this year 
included a trip to Woburn 
Wild Life Safari and a shop- 
ping expedition in St. 
Albans. 
feature of the school build- 
ing itself is the large indoor 
heated pool where hilarious 
swimming sessions are held 
every afternoon. 


An informal atmosphere is 
created by large placards re- 
naming the main living areas 
of the camp after famous Lon- 
don landmarks. The four 
dormitories were the Ritz, the 
Savoy, the Hilton and the 
Dorchester, the dining room 
was the Corner House, the 
swimming pool the Serpen- 
tine and two main corridors 
Park Lane and Carnaby Street. 
The room where the two 
police cadet helpers slept 
was Scotland Yard, the nur- 
ses’ room the London Clinic 
and their corridor Harley 
Street. The main entrance hall 
was Piccadilly Circus and the 
large school assembly hall was 
Hyde Park. Buckingham 
Palace was the camp organi- 
ser’s room. 


Each handicapped child is 
allocated a teenage Red Cross 


cadet, who stays with him or — 


her for the entire ten days of 
the camp. These cadets, 


chosen from all 


The most popular 


over Hert- 
fordshire, are completely re- 
sponsible for the children’s 
day-to-day care. They are en- 
couraged to let the children 
do as much as possible for 
themselves, but the more 
heavily handicapped need a 
great deal of personal atten- 
tion. It is heart-warming to 
see the patient way in which 
girls and boys alike care for 
their charges. 


Selection 


The cadets, all in the 12 to 
16 age group, are . carefully 
selected for their personal 
qualities, and it is interesting 
to find that there are always 
more applications from cadets 
than there are places in the 
camp. 


The camp is planned for at 
least 12 months ahead and its 
success is largely due, one 
suspects, to the personality 
and organising ability of the 
leader, Mrs. Joan Wiggall, 
who is Deputy Branch Direc- 
tor of the Herts. Red Cross. 
Her lively humour and no- 
nonsense manner with staff 
and children alike are a far 
ery from the _ patronising 
“Lady Bountiful’ idea of 
voluntary service. 


Among the other resident 
helpers are two State Regis- 
tered nurses who are some- 
times required for the more 
severly handicapped children, 
two police cadets, and a young 
married couple who organise 
the daily activities. There are 
also a visiting physiotherapist 
who supervises the swimming 
sessions and a_ handicrafts 
teacher who helps the child- 
ren to make gifts to take home 
at the end of their stay. 


Encouraged 


All these people give their 
services voluntarily, as do the 
school caretaker and_ the 
women who come in to pre- 
pare the meals. In previous 
years the school cook gave up 


part of her holiday to help 
feed the campers but this lady 
has now left and a rota of 
helpers has been organised by 
the Hertfordshire school 
meals service. 


The children are encouraged 
to help with the day-to-day 
chores as much as_ possible. 
This is quite a novel experi- 


ence for some who have never 
been allowed to do anything 
at home. 

Their activities, of course, 
are closely shared by the 
cadets, who hardly ever leave 
their sides. Senior Red Cross 
members feel that the camp 
gives these youngsters an 
ideal practical training for 
ultimate leadership in the 
movement. They also gain a 
wonderful insight into the 
problems of handicapped 
people and many lasting 
friendships have been formed 
in this manner. 

The camp also provides a 
welcome break for’ the 
parents, many of whom are 
tied week in, week out, to the 
unremitting care of a handi- 
capped child. The father and 
mother of one of this year’s 
campers were able to go away 
together for the first time in 
13 years. : 

It is hard to decide who 
benefits most from the experi- 
ence—the parents, the cadets 
or the excited children them- 
selves. 


ANNE PLUMMER 


New Centre 
opened 


A multi-purpose Welfare 
Centre for the elderly and 
handicapped has been opened 
at Huddersfield, Yorkshire. 
Huddersfield and District Spas- 
tics Society is one of the 
many organisations which will 


use the building. 


IF YOU 
ARE YOUNG 
AND WANT 
TO HELP 


IN the second week of 

September an = un- 
usual course will be 
held at Castle Priory 
College, Wallingford, 
Berks., when young vol- 
-unteer workers, both 
individuals and as rep- 
resentatives of youth 
organisations will meet 
to discuss ways of help- 
ing handicapped child- 
ren and adults. 


For many years vol- 
unteer organisations 
have been in demand to 
help at _—_— children’s 
camps, holiday homes, 
and for evening work in 
hospitals and residen- 
tial establishments. and 
it has been suggested 
that a very basic course 
to give the background 
of handicap, ideas for 
holiday activities with 
handicapped children, 
and some knowledge of 
organisation of work 
groups and task forces 
would be a useful pre- 
liminary. 

Some participants 
will be University or 
College - students on 
vacation, but any young 
people with a real in- 
terest in voluntary work 
with the handicapped 
are very welcome. 


Now it is time fo 
; the Di 


A CALL for a Minister for th 
statutory and voluntary effo: 
was made by The Spastics S 
A. Burn, at the annual sport: 
at Craig-y-Parc, Pentyrch, C. 
tial for statutory authorities 
should be a disability pensio 
ult similar to those granted t 

He said that the problem tha 
was finance. At Craig-y-Parc, for i 
a year was £1,500, of which local a 
ing the Society to find over £400 fo 

“But,” said Mr. Burn, “I amg 
approved expenditure of £55,000 f 
and improved accommodation 
ing should start this year. 

Mr. Burn pointed out that the 
land and Wales but only about 20, 
When one considered that a schoo 
only accommodate 56 spastic child 
perspective. Moreover, 100,000 sp 
of the 2 million handicapped per 
depressed minority of the commu 


_ He said: “T believe the time h 
Minister for the Disabled so that 
the attention they merit.” : 

He paid tribute to the Friend 
last year. % 
Mr. Burn presented the priz 
seven bronze medals won by 13 C 
National Spastics Games early ir 


Our pictures show (top) Mr. an¢ 
headmistress, Mrs. C. M. Kearsl: 
the Second National Spasties G: 
a tricky bit in the tricycle sl 
coffee set from Linda Stevens, z 


< «a 
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we 
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or a Minister for 


lisabled 


‘the Disabled to co-ordinate 
ffort throughout the country 
s Society’s Chairman, Mr. W. 
orts day of the Society’s school 
, Cardiff. It was, he said, essen- 
‘ies to provide more help. There 
sion for every handicapped ad- 
d to the war wounded. 

that currently dominated the Society 
or instance, the cost of each pupil for 
al authorities contributed £1,080, leav- 
0 for each pupil. 

m glad to say that we have already 
)0 for additional staff accommodation 
on for pupils at this school, and build- 


there were 100,000 spastics in Eng- 
20,000 had been helped up to now. 
hool of the size of Craig-y-Pare could 
nildren, it put the problem in sobering 
) spastics was only a small proportion 
persons who formed a significant and 
munity. 

ie has come for the appointment of a 
iat handicapped persons can receive 


ends of Craig-y-Parc who raised £1,300 


rizes, including 12 gold, 12 silver and 
3 Craig-y-Parc children at the Second 


y in July. 


and Mrs. W. A. Burn with the school’s 
rslake, and the medal winners from 

Games. Left, T. Bingham negotiating 
Jalom and right, Mr. Burn receives a 
assisted by Robert Bettinson and 
nond Lang. 


Girl with 


a will 
to succeed 


T has been suggested to me, 
by Dr. Ursula Shelley, that 
you may be interested to learn 
of the progress that I have 
made, and hope to continue 
making. 


I am a spastic, and was for 
many years a patient of Dr. 
Shelley’s at the Queen Eliza- 
beth Hospital for Children. 
My story appeared in Spastics 
News in July 1954 when I 
was 10 years of age. 


From the age of 14, I 
attended the Thomas Delarue 
School, and left when I was 20 
years old. Before I went to De- 
larue I studied speech and 
drama privately, and I was 
able to continue these studies 
when I returned home, 


After countless interviews 
and letters I eventually ob- 
tained a position as a tele- 
phonist and tannoy announcer 
in a large department store. 
I worked there for six months, 
and then secured a position as 
a receptionist-telephonist for a 
large firm of estate agents. A 
position I have held for the 
last five years. In that time I 
have only had three weeks off 
for illness. 


Most of my free time is 
taken up with studying or ’62 
Club work. My interest in the 
work of The Spastics Society 
enabled me to speak at a few 
meetings when called upon. 
I found that speaking at meet- 
ings was most enjoyable and, 
at the suggestion of my elocu- 
tion teacher I took exams in 
public speaking as well as 
speech and drama, I now hold 
Gold Medals in both these 
subjects. 


As I am now a Gold Medal- 
list, I have recently started 
teaching elocution and public 
speaking for two evenings a 


LETTERS TO THE 


EDITOR 


week, taking private pupils. 

To do this, I advertise in the 
local paper, and explain to the 
prospective pupils that I am 
handicapped. I also say that if 
they are apprehensive about 
my disability, or do not like 
the course I suggest, then they 
need not continue. I am happy 
to say that so far, although 
numbers are limited because of 
the time factor, all my pupils 
enrolled for a term. 

I am about to take the 
London Academy of Music and 
Dramatic Art Diploma in 
Public Speaking. At a later 


Just wants 
To say 
thank you 


N June 16, 1966 I woke up 

in the morning feeling 
very happy. I was in a residen- 
tial Spastics Centre in the 
North of England where they 
had been very good to me, 
but I wanted a bit more inde- 


OW that National Spastics Week is ended, may I 
express our most grateful thanks to the thousands 

of generous people who helped in so many ways to raise 
some of the funds we desperately need to carry on our 


work for spastics. 


It is too early to assess fully the results of the Week, 
but reports coming in from our affiliated Groups through- 
out the country indicate that it was very worthwhile. 

To all the people of all ages, and in various walks 
of life all over the country who marched, swam, drove, 


attended garden fetes, 


held coffee mornings and 


dances, who bought and sold our flags and took part in 
other activities too numerous to mention, we say—you 
have helped us in our great task of giving a chance in 
life to the spastic men, women and children on our long 
waiting list and we are very grateful for your support. 


W. A. BURN, 


Chairman, The Spastics Society. 
@ This letter was circulated among national and provincial 


newspapers. 


date, if I am successful, I shall 
try for the Diploma in Speech 
and Drama. My ambition would 
be to teach full-time in a 
school. 


I hope this letter is of in- 
terest to you, and that it may 
be used to help others who are 
restricted in their walking, and 
in a similar position to myself. 


Miss Janet Evans, 
24 Mayfield Avenue, 
Prittlewell, 
Southend-on-Sea. 


pendence, and now I was going 
to The Spastics Society’s Hostel 
in Woodford. 


I was met by the House- 
keeper at that time, Mrs. Smith 
and she made me feel at home, 
like in a family. Before I came 
I never went out on my own, 
and then I began to walk with 
my chair because my legs are 
not too good. 


It began to be fun, like going 
for a haircut on my own, or 
walking into a shop. I began to 
make new friends at the 


‘Jocal”. I always dreamed of 
living like a normal person and 
that is when it all began to 
happen. When I began to go 
into a pub, I began to get to 
know people. It wasn’t very 
easy because my speech was 
not too good. 


Anyway, people began to un- 
derstand me and now my 
speech has improved. I walk in 


‘ a pub and people know me and 


I am one of them. 


I also venture out on buses 
on my own, and find people 
very helpful to me. About four- 
teen months ago we got new 
Housekeepers who have been 
very helpful and very under- 
standing, and to top all this, 
about a month ago I was very 
honoured to be given a key to 
the front door. 


I do hope this letter does not 
bore you. I would like to say a 
big thank you to everybody, 
who helped me over the last 
four years. Thank you, too, to 
the lady who wrote this letter 
for me. 

Michael Seaife, 
6-8 Snakes Lane, 
Woodford Green, 

Essex. 


Thought it 
very good 


AY I take this opportunity 

of congratulating the Soc- 

iety and the Director in partic- 

ular for the report, “Time for 

Compassion”, (August issue of 

Spastics News), which I think 

puts the case for spastics and 

their parents very squarely to 
the public. 


May I, as a parent, express 
my sincere appreciation. 


Yours sincerely, 
Ernest Williment, 


Chairman, Winchester and Dis- 


trict Spasties Society. 


TAKE A TIP 
FROM TEACHER 


Me Paul Flack, a teacher 

and. vice-Chairman of 
the Central Middlesex Spas- 
tics Welfare Society, prob- 
ably set up a personal record 
for The Spastics Society’s 
first national Flag Day, For 
31-year-old Mr. Flack deter- 
minedly roped in 130 friends, 
relatives, mere acquaintances 
and absolute strangers to sell 
flags in the Borough of Eal- 
ing—and consequently raised 
£663 10s. 4d. 


Says Mr. Flack: “After I 
had collected my 130 tins, I 
wrote to 50 different organi- 
sations but received only 
three replies. So I thought 
I'd put in a bit of legwork 
and go canvassing personally. 
For instance, on the Sunday 
before Flag Day I visited 
two churches, asked _ the 
priests there to tell the con- 
gregations about spastics and 
our need for helpers, then 
stood outside with the tins. 


“One congregation took 
nine tins, then I zipped round 
to a later service at the next 
church where I got rid of 
another ten. I also tackled 
all the members at my social 
club and got rid of quite a 
few there. And by dressing 
up in a flowery shirt and a 
Homburg hat decorated with 
flags, I managed to fill five 
tins myself fairly easily on 
the day itself.” 


Paul Flack, a member of 
the Central Middlesex Soci- 
ety since his teens, set up 
another record when he be- 


came a committee member at ~ 


the age of 21. He has a per- 
sonal interest in the welfare 
of the handicapped, as his 
25-year-old sister, Mary, is 
a spastic who attends the 
Group’s local sheltered work- 
shop in Ruislip. 


Mary herself was also ac- 
tive on Flag Day. Parked in 
her wheelchair outside a 
departmental store in Ealing. 
Broadway, she sold flags and 
also acted as a base for col- 
lectors, who stored full tins 
under her chair. At intervals 
her father, Mr. A. E. Flack, 
came round in his car to col- 
lect full tins and take them 
to the bank. Returning once 
to a_ parking ticket, Mr. 
Flack senior was not dis- 
mayed. He merely wheeled 
Mary round to the local 
Police Station — complete 
with collecting tin and 
flags—to talk about spastics. 
Sportingly, the police did 
not only take back ‘the tick- 
et’—they also popped money 
in a collecting box! 


Says Mr. Paul Flack: 
“This was my first Flag Day. 
And I really enjoyed it. I'm 
looking forward to next year 
when I hope to-double the 
number of tins i distribute 
personally. Because I found 
that people are really very 
helpful when you talk to 
them direct and make them 
feel that their help is need- 
ed.” 


In fact, if you want to get 
the flag-sellers cut in force, 
it seems worthwhile taking a 
few tips from teacher! — 
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IT’S THE MIND THAT 
COUNTS WITH 
COMPUTERS 


breakthrough was made on an important indus- 

trial front when one big firm came to realise 
that in computer programming the mind is the 
not physical dexterity. 
Spastics tested at the Society’s Further Education 
Centre at Oakwood “amazed” the experts, with one 
spastic achieving the remarkable result of 100 per 
cent in the test. Now Oakwood is providing a free- 
lance computer programming service to industry as 
this article, reprinted by courtesy of Computer 


dominant factor, and 


Weekly, tells in detail. 


AT first glance it would 
seem that a spastics’ edu- 
cation Centre situated in the 
small Essex village of Kelve- 
don was an unlikely location 
for a freelance computer 
team. But this is, in fact, 
the base of the newly formed 
Kelvedon Programmers. 

Their brief history is that 
they consist, all but one, of 
spastics who have been trained 
as Cobol programmers. Three 
years ago the pricipal of the 
Spastics Society's Oakwood 
Further Education Centre, Mr. 
Edward Doherty, heard that 


the Ford Motor Co. were on the 
lookout for handicapped people 


whe could be trained as 
programmers. 
it so happened that Mr. 


Deherty and some of his stud- 
ents had, for a long time, 
thought computer program- 
ming to be an ideal occupation 
for severely disabled people, 
who have the necessary apti- 
tudes. 


It may not be obvious, but 
programming is a skill in 
which the mind is the domin- 
ant factor and one’s physical 
dexterity is of minor conse- 
quence. A point well illustra- 
ted by two members of the 
team who type with the aid of 
specially designed electrical 


— 


equipment. Control of one foot 
is enough physical ability for 
them to be able to put down 
their thoughts. 


After hearing Ford’s propo- 
sition Mr. Doherty invited them 
to “subject” his students to 
the aptitude tests. This they 
did and were so amazed by the 


results that Mr. A. Daly, 
systems manager at Ford’s, 
wrote: “We immediately knew 


the project was going to be suc- 
cessful for some, and with one 
spastic achieving the remark 
able test result of 100 per cent 
we got very enthusiastic.” 


From then on it was a ques- 
tion of training, which was 
accomplished with the aid of 
a@ semi-programmed 
text and with an instructor pro- 
vided by Ford’s. 


Mr. Doherty said, when com- 
menting on the relationship 
between the Ford management 
and the students, “Perhaps the 
most impressive aspect of a re- 
markable example of enlight- 
ened self-interest has been 
how, automatically, they have 
hit exactly the right attitude, 
both in their easy man-to-man 
relations with the students and 
in the sober optimism with 
which they view the scheme. 
They see the difficulties, but 
mean to overcome them.” 

The team has now been in 
operation for over a year and 
finds itself in a position of 


learning © 


being able to accept work 
from other sources, thus 
providing a freelance Cobol 
programming service to local 
industry. 


Tt all is an illustration of the 
way in which present-day tech- 
nology can diminish the need 
for physical skills. and allow 
the handicapped to utilise any 
academic aptitudes they may 
have and it is with these ends 
in mind that at the Centre they 
have set up a team of techni- 
cians in order to discover the 
ways in which the man/ 
machine relationship can best 
be employed to help the handi- 
capped. 

The “Possum” has. been in use 
for about 10 years, but they are 


Windfall 


THE SPASTICS SOCI- 
ETY has received an 
anonymous gift of £100 
in used £5 notes. The 


money, stuffed inside a 
small unregistered en- 
velope with a Blackpool, 


Lanes. 3 postmark 
merely contained a 
printed note “Donation 
for The Spastics 
Society.” 


now thinking in terms of using 
the computer, man’s most com- 
plex tool, not merely to provide 
work for programmers but as 
an aid with which severely 
handicapped people could enter 
into such voeations as archi- 
tecture, draftsmanship and 
accountancy. 


Link with G.P.O. can 
open up new fields 


PEAKING at a recent 

“teach-in” on elec- 
tronics for the disabled at 
Oakwood, Dr. John 
Geddye, of Essex Univer- 
sity, said that a teleprinter 
had just been installed at 
the Oakwood Centre to in- 
vestigate the problems of 
computer programming by 
the severely disabled, 

It was completely unmodi- 
fied, yet students at Oak- 
wood had had far less 
trouble using it than he 
expected. It was possible 
to have access to a com- 
puter via a G.P.O. line, he 
said, and therefore the 
handicapped could use a 
computer, with computer 
programming being just 
one aspect of a range of 
possibilities. 

Dr. Geddye said that any 
new system such as this 
ought to be economically 
self supporting, or else, 
in any economic squeeze, 
such projects would be 
the first to be axed. There 


Christopher’s shop is his 


Callan drew the crowds and 


£2,000 was raised 


CTOR Edward Woodward 
4 who plays “Callan” on 


SSS ee 


TV, opened the sixth annual 
fete organised by the North 
Surrey Spastics Society. 


The fete, which was held on 
Sandewn Park racecourse: was 
attended by more than 2,000 
people. The entertainments. in- 
cluded displays by the pipe 
band of the Esher Air Training 


Corps and pupils of a local 
stage school. 

A baby show and a dog show 
were also included in the pro- 
gramme and background music 
was provided by Cobham Brass 
Band. 

The fete raised £2,000 which 
will go tewards running cosis 
of the Kingsten Work Centre 
for spastics. 


| 


dream 
come 
true 


he Bape ra ema ag spas- 
tie Christopher Barker is 
pictured in the new shap he 
has opened next door to his 
home in Melton _ Road, 
Wymondham, Norfolk. 


From the encouragement of 
his parents to the sympathy 
and help of the local planning 
authorities, everybody has 
helped to further the venture 
and make Christopher’s dream 
of a shop of his own come 
true. 

He first announced his idea 
four years ago, and says his 
mother: “We just laughed 
about it then, but when he left 
school we found it was some- 
thing he could do. He cannot 
manage most jobs.” 

The shop has been specially 
designed so that all the stock 
is within reach of Christo- 
pher’s wheelchair, and _ hbe- 
eause of his friendly smile and 
unfailing courtesy, more cus- 
tomers are attracted every 
day. 

Christopher was a pupil at 
The Spasties Society’s Thomas 


' Delarue School for five years, 


and while he was there he 
won a first prize in a majer 
London art exhibition for 
handicapped children. 
Picture by courtesy of 
the Norwich Mercury. 


was a need for a pilot 
study to see whether such 
work done by handicapped 
people would be self sup- 
porting. 

He foresaw the establish- 
ment of a bureau at the 
school where — students 
would be able to do con- 
tract work for industry. 


An income of £50 a week. 


would be sufficient to 
cover the costs of the ren- 
tal of the teleprinter ter- 
minal, telephone and com- 
puter lines. Income above 
this would be profit and 
he saw no reason why the 
Centre should not be able 
to make a profit. 

There are still practical 
problems to be overcome, 
in the modification of the 
teleprinter. But one stud- 
ent, 35-year-old Mr. Dick 
Boydell, has been able to 
use the teleprinter by 
using the toe of one foot, 
and is thus able to write 
programmes quickly and 
accurately. He is already 
an accomplished  pro- 
grammer and has. written 
very complex Cobol pro- 
grammes for the Ford 
Motor Co. 

Another project that is to 
be tried at Oakwood is 


the setting up of a Telex | 


communications centre, 
Several Oakwood students 
have learned to punch 


and edit tape for Telex 
machines and there is a 
need by small companies, 
who cannot afford to in- 


stall their own Telex 
machines, for a Telex 
centre such. as this to 
service them. 
Mr. Reg Malings of Pos- 
sum’s Research told of 


new equipment being de- 
veloped which will enable 
a person with normal con- 
trol of a foot to reach a 
typing speed of 60-80 
__ words a minute. 


bea reatment at 
playtime 


ICTURED above is the Saddle Seat engine — both a toy and 
aid to treatment — which was designed by Mr. M. S. Wason, 
M.A. in elose collaboration with the Aids and Appliance Officer 
of The Spastics Society. It is based on the Roller Chair and cut- 
out table designed by Nancy R. Finnie MCSP and shown in her — 
book “Handling the Cerebral Palsied Child at Home” (William 
Heinemann Medical Books Ltd. 1968). 

For over a year the engine has been subject to re-design 
resulting from assessments and trials at the Cheyne Walk Centre 
for Spastic Children, and the Western Cerebral Palsy Centre- 

It now incorporates a ‘boiler’ on which the child sits and 


which is easily adjustable in height from 87-11"; 


an adjustable’ 


height ‘T’ handle which forms the funnel of the ‘engine’ (this is- 
retractable for going under the desk); wheels and castors, and 
a high back rest with two cut-out holes which double as hand- 
grips for a push walker when a child reaches this stage of 


development. 


Pictured below is the ‘executive type” desk, which is robust 
and has a cut-out to BS the child to get as close in as possible 


to his play. 


The Engine and Desk are manufactured by Mr. Wason, the 
designer in his Toy and Furniture Work Shop, Church Hill, Tot- 


land Bay, Isle of Wight. Tel.: 


0983 83 2596. The saddle- seat en- 


gine sells for £8-15-0 and 15s. for carriage, and the desk £13 and- 


30s. for carriage. 


World tribute for Society's 
aids to disabled 


HE World Health Organisation has paid a tribute to The 
Spastics Society by selecting Society aids to the handi- 
capped for a project in Cairo. 


It is part of the Organis- 
ation’s work—undertake with 
other United Nations agencies 
and member governments — 
to provide health programmes 
for which equipment is pro- 
vided free of charge. 


One of them is for the 
United Arab Republic in 


 Caire, and the Organisation 
, asked the Seciety te quete for 
' items unobtainable elsewhere. 


The Organisation wants the 


bath seat, hundreds 
of which have been sold to 
parents of spastics and Local 
Groups. The Society holds the 
only stock now available. 


Rubber wedges 


It alse asked fer the Soc- 
iety’s ewn-design foam rubber 
wedges, which have attracted 
interest from physiotherapists 
all ever the werld. In recent 


) sos the play wedges have. 


5°98. 


: 


* 


been exported to North and 


South America, Greece, Sar- 
dinia, Egypt, the Lebanon, 
Australia, Canada and many 


other countries 
The W.H.O. also asked for 
the Watford “potty” chair 
which, as the name -applies, 
was first tested at the Watfore 
Spastics’ Treatment Centre, 
and P.V.C. exercise balls. The 
chair is made for the Society 
at a Southwark Corporation 
workshop, and the balls come 
from a supplier in Italy. 
The _ Society’s Supplies 
Officer describes the W.H.O’s 
selection ef the preducts as 
“quite a- distinction” j 
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~ Many problems 


to be tackled 
in France 


LIVING in France and married to a Frenchman, I 

am always being asked: “Is there a French 
Spastics Society?” There is indeed, at least, in all but 
name, and it is called the Association National des 
Infirmes Moteur Cerebraux. This is a non-profit 
making organisation in many ways not unlike 
The Spastics Society in that it consists of families 
of spastic children and those who have an interest 
either as laymen or professionals in cerebral palsy, 
plus others who have an interest in the handicapped 


generally. 
This Association’s main 


objective is to promote ser- | 


vices which will enable spas- 
tics to lead a full and digni- 
fied life. It has as a second- 
ary objective, that of inform- 
ing public opinion and the 
encouraging of all efforts 
towards resolving the prob- 
lems of education and up- 
bringing of spastics. In 
France the general public is 
still ignorant of these prob- 
lems. 
The Association emphasises 
the importance of early diag- 
nosis and treatment and _ is 
also much concerned about the 


by 


Georgiana de Lussy 


problems of employing of 
adults. It also rates very 
highly the need for up-to-date 
training methods and _ the 
training of qualified personnel 
for the staffing of spastics 
centres. Like The _ Spastics 
Society it tries to encourage 
the maximum co-operation be- 
‘tween the regional Associa- 
tions and does everything to 
facilitate the creation of new 


schools where ‘they are 
needed. 
There is also a Comité 


Medical National de lInfirmité 
Motrice Cerebrale. This came 
into being in 1960 and con- 
sists of doctors and specialists 
in the different professional 
branches involved. The Asso- 
ciation is very anxious to have 
as much exchange of informa- 
tion as possible with corres- 
ponding societies in other 
countries and to share medical 
advances in cerebral palsy. 
There are a number of 
areas in France which entirely 
lack provision for spastics and 
the Association plans to rem- 
edy this situation. It has al- 
ready embarked on the set- 
ting up of centres which it 
hopes will be complementary 
to each other. The Centre Pré- 
Scholaire “Claire Girand” 
which opened in 1959 at 
Sévres and the Centre Made- 
leine Fockenberghe at Gones- 


ses which was opened late last 
year, are both fairly near 
Paris. The Centre Claire Gir- 
ard caters for children of kin- 
dergarten age and a _ little 
older and the Centre Made- 
leine Fockenberghe for those 
from 10 to 20 years, providing 
special schooling and equip- 
ment. A third centre is being 
planned at  Aubernenbille, 
which will take older children 
and adults who also have a 
mental handicap. 


Superb 


I spent the best part of a 
day being shown round and 
observing the children at the 
Centre Madeleine Focken- 
berghe which is a superb ach- 
levement. Quite apart from 
the work being done by the 
children and the staff to- 
gether, the most exciting part 
was the atmosphere — ‘am- 
biance’ is the word used in 
French — of happiness and 
mutual help, as much _ be- 
tween the staff and the child- 
ren as amongst the children 
themselves. This I thought 
quite remarkable when the 
centre is not yet one year 
old. 

It has places for 56 child- 
ren who live in during the 
week but go home for week- 
ends and holidays, and there 
are 64 children who come to 
school every day. I am unable 
to write about the Centre 
Claire Girard as unfortunately 
my visit there has had to be 
delayed. 


Pioneers 


The Association hopes that 
these centres will be pioneers 
of other centres throughout 
the country and they are tack- 
ling the problems with cour- 
age, enterprise and enthus- 
iasm. I am quite sure that 
although work for spastics is 
not as advanced in France as 
it is in Britain the Associa- 
tion will achieve its aim. In 
the meantime one is _ over- 
come with admiration at what 
is being done in what is a 
pathetically neglected world 
of afflicted human beings. 

The French public, includ- 
ing many general practitioners, 


| 


WELL, NOW. Whatever can they be 


seem almost entirely unaware 
of spastics and of handicaps 
in general. Just as in England 
before The Spastics Society 
was formed, the public tends 
to look away and does not 
want to know about people 
who cannot keep up with the 
pace of modern society. 


From a financial point of 
view spastics are looked after 
by the State until they are 20. 
This does not mean that 
France is equipped to look 
after and educate and train 
spastics, it simply means that 
social security covers costs. 
France is desperately  ill- 
equipped to care for spastics 
from birth until the age of 10. 
But at that age they are rela- 
tively well equipped though 
from then on the situation 
gets steadily worse, and when 
a severely handicapped spas- 
tie reaches 20, and cannot 
earn, or be trained for any 
sort of job, he must return to 
his or her family. But parents 
are not immortal and the final 
destination is probably an 
asylum or long term care of 
some kind. 

As far as education is con- 
cerned, even spastics of aver- 
age intelligence are not by 
any means all receiving ade- 
quate schooling. But for spas- 
tics of subnormal intelligence, 
even those who have enough 
capacity to be educated at a 
special school, the situation is 
very difficult. Establishments 
for the physically handicapped 
refuse to admit them on the 
grounds of their mental han- 
dicap. Indeed, the shortage 
of places for both mental and 
physically handicapped is 
acute. 


Shocking 


Perhaps the most shocking 
aspect to the outsider is the 
lack of continuity in the up- 


laughing at so heartily as Councillor 
Eric Wadsworth, of Wortley Rural Council declares the foundation stone of 
the new spastics’ Work Centre in Sheffield well and truly laid? The Centre 
is being built by Sheffield and District Spastics Society, will cost £66,000 and 


provide training and work for 40 of the less severely disabled. 
(Photo by courtesy of South Yorkshire Times) 


bringing and education and in 
assistance generally.for the 
cerebral palsied. The chances 
of an infant receiving the 
correct treatment from birth 
and through his adult life are 
very slight. Many people are 
ignorant, sometimes wilfully 
so, of most of the problems of 
the handicapped and this is 
probably the greatest obstacle 
to the education and rehabili- 
tation of spastics there. So 
much could be done that is 
not being done, often because 
public opinion is either un- 
aware or remains completely 
ignorant. 

It is a tragic scandal that 
in 1970 spastic children and 
adults can still be hidden in 
back rooms because their 
families are too ashamed of 


their existence even to let 
them participate in family 
life or allow them to be seen 
by outsiders. It is horrifying 
to see the family doctor who 
does not put the family in 
touch with proper medical 
centres as early as possible, 
either through ignorance or 
because he prefers not to have 
dealings with such a patient. 
It is no less horrifying that a 
child who has benefited from 
care until the age of 20 is 
thereafter abandoned to the 
almost certain future of going 
into care or an asylum when 
his parents are dead. There 
are other heart-rending situa- 
tions which can apparently 
easily occur in France. Maybe 
they all occur in other coun- 
tries as well. 


NOT LEAST 
IN THE EAST 


T THE East of England 

Agricultural Show, the 
Mid-Anglia District’s effort, led 
by the Peterborough Group, re- 
sulted in a successful stand at 
the show. Regional Pool Promo- 
tions backed the effort finan- 
cially and also supplied display 
material and leaflets. 


Wakes Hall, the S.0.S. Centre 
from Essex, sold thousands of 
tickets for their Volkswagen 
competition as well as a large 
quantity of basket work and 
handicrafts)§ Drummonds 
brought their handicrafts and 
Welslips, Spastics Cards had a 
handsome display, and Peter- 
borough did a roaring trade in 
spastics made jewellery, soft 
toys, and handicrafts and 


~ cards. 


Sherrards sent along mach- 
ines and trainees to operate 


NEW CENTRE 
IN LOWESTOFT 


Lady Somerleyton, President 
of the Lowestoft and North 
East Suffolk Spastics Society, 
performs the opening cere- 
mony of the Group’s new 
£6,000 Centre in Till Road, 
Lowestoft. To the left of the 
doorway is Mr, P. Dickinson, 
Chairman of the Lowestoft 
Society. 


Photo by courtesy of 
Lowestoft Journal 


with flying colours, 
though getting soaked in a 


them which proved a great at- 
traction. Highlight of the show 
was the visit of Prince Philip 
who talked to trainees and 
looked at most sections of the 
stand. 


SPASTICS NEWS 


THEY ARE 
LOOKING 
INTOeIE 


RITISH Rail is to look 
into the possibility of 
wheelchair facilities at 
Hebburn’ Station, near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as a 
result of a plea by Mrs. 
Josephine Bosher, of South 
Street, Hebburn, who has 
an eight-year-old spastic 
son, 

She says that-she can go no 
farther than walking distance 
from her home because she 
cannot get the wheelchair on 
to the station platform. Mrs. 
Bosher contacted her local 
M.P., Mr. Ernest Feryhough, 
who took it up with British 
Rail. 

Hebburn Station has be- 
come one of those unmanned 
in British Rail’s economy 
moves. Before that people with 
prams and wheelchairs had 
been able to cross the line by 
a ramp. 


BUT EIGHT 
WERE WILLING 


TWENTY - THREE - 
YEAR-OLD spastic 
Michael Baxter of 20 
Kyme_ Road, Boston, 
Lines., was overjoyed 
when he was offered his 
first job.at Louth, some 
miles away. But when 
he tried to find lodgings 
in the area, he couldn’t. 
People didn’t seem to 
realise that in spite of 
his handicap he could 
fend for himself, just 
as up to then, when 
he went for a job inter- 
view, people thought he 
couldn’t cope. 

In spite of all kinds of 
people and_ organisa- 
tions trying to help 
Michael get digs, there 
had been no response 
until his story was prin- 
ted in the local paper. 
He received eight let- 
ters offering him accom- 
modation and the very 
first he followed up was 
suitable. 

So now Michael is 
settled and has started 
his first job with Doug- 
las Electronics Ltd. 


IT'S THE GUSTS THAT 
BRING THE DANGER 


*LASSFIBRE body 
motor tricycles are 
dangerous — that 
is the experience of 32- 
year-old Lyndon Bowyer, 
of Ponymister, near Risca, 
Monmouthshire, a spastic. 
He set out to drive his 
trike to London for a 
fortnight’s holiday at the 
Society’s Family Services 
and Assessment Centre, 
but a strong wind over- 
turned his three wheeler: 
near Oxford and shot him 
through the side door in 
the path of a following 
coach. 

The coach ripped off the off- 
side rear wheel, strewed his 
holiday luggage all over the 
road, but Mr. Bowyer escaped 


LED BY Mr. Peter Fellgate, 
owner of Bradbourne 
Riding Centre at  Seven- 
oaks, Kent, six spastic 
boys and girls took part in an 
experimental pony trek for 
five days and came through 
even 


downpour. 


with five stitches in his head 
and a hurt arm. 


He said: “It was a blustery 
day, so I didn’t go over the 
Severn Bridge. But just out- 
side Oxford the wind caught 
me and blew me round, then 
the tricycle rolled over and I 
was thrown out.” 

Mr, Bowyer, who works at 
Remploy, Abertillery, drives 
his three-wheeler the 12-miles 
each way every day. 

He added: “I think they are 
a death trap, because they are 
so light. I can handle them all 
right, but they would be better 
with a bigger body and heavier 
chassis. I am not the only one 
to be injured in this way. 
There is a chap at Remploy 
who has had the same sort of 
accident. He was’ thrown 
through the windscreen.” 


WITH FLYING COLOURS 


No concessions were made 
for the riders. They slept in 
sleeping bags in tents and 
did most of the camp chores 
and tended the horses. 

Said Mr. Fellgate: “One day 
they rode for three hours non- 
stop, 10 to 12 miles, double 


the maximum J:was told To 


could expect,” a a, 


Loc 


The pram pushers outside the Family Services and Assessment Centre. 


right: Graham Bates, Ivor Compton and his brother Terry with collecting tins and 


sealed box beneath. 


Left to 


200 mile trek earns £1 


THREE Plymouth dock- 
yard workers who gave 
up their holiday to take 
part in a _ sponsored 
“pram push” to London, 
hope they have raised a 
handsome sum for the 
Plymouth Spastic Asso-° 
ciation. They are Terry 
Compton, 19, his brother 


BETWEEN THE LINES 


Ivor, 18, and Graham 
Bates, 19. 

The boys, who pushed a 
specially decorated pram 
piled high with luggage, 
collecting tins and a 
sealed box in which to 
empty the tins, walked 
over two hundred miles 
in six days, sleeping 


rough on the way. Their 
objective was the Post 
Office Tower in London. 
But at Camberley (Sur- 
rey), they had to aban- 
don the pram when the 
suspension springs 
broke and repairs or re- 
placements were unob- 
tainable. However, the 


- By Derek Lancaster- Gaye 


“AN Act to make further 
provision with respect 
to the welfare of chronic- 
ally © sick and _ disabled 
persons .. .” So begins the 
preamble to the Chronically 
Sick and Disabled Persons’ 
Act 1970 and, with it, the 
beginning of an era in which 
certain fundamental rights 
of the disabled become est- 
ablished by the force of law. 
It is, of course, a pity that 
matters of moral and social 
conscience should have to 
find their place in the British 
way of life in this manner. 
But it would be naive for us 
to continue to assume that 
negotiation and persuasion 
at a human level would 
achieve, in financial terms, 
the priority that would be 
necessary for many of these 
new measures to be _ intro- 
duced without legal backing. 
No doubt some comfort will 
be found by those Author- 
ities whose services already 
go some way to meet the re- 
quirements of the new Act. 


In the months to come we 
shall, no doubt, have much 
reading of small print; much 
discussion about what was 
really meant by those who 
wrote the Act. Happily the 
requirements of the Act 
amount to large doses of com- 
mon sense which, unlike the 
NHS prescriptions, are free 
and will cost little if common 
sense is applied at the right 
moment. 


>. a, Geen 
A DE QUATE _ transport 
.~ facilities for handicapped 
people have become an 
increasingly frustrating pro- 


blem for those whose dis- 
abilities deny them the use 


of conventional means of 
travel. 

Tne present purchase tax 
laws: applied to vehicles for 
“bulk transport” have _ oper- 


ated against the handicapped | 


who are unable to use ordin- 
ary seating. To remove a seat 
from a 12-seater vehicle to 
make way for a wheelchair, 
has the effect of attracting 
purchase tax—a tax which 
many organisations can _ ill 
afford t o meet—unless, of 
course, the handicapped are 
willing to have their trans- 
port labelled as an ambul- 
ance. And how humiliating 
and frustrating this must be 
to those who are as physically 
fit as the next person. 

The Chronically Sick and 
Disabled Persons’ Act 1970 


has now established cerfain 
principles which one must 
hope will ultimately have 


in the field of 
dis- 


their effect 
transportation of ~— the 
abled. 

British Rail, we are told, 
has established a design pat- 
tern for its rolling stock for 
the next decade or more. 
Carriages are not wide 
enough to allow for wheel- 
chairs and in any case, the 
proliferation of narrow Brit- 
ish tunnels must limit the 
width of the rolling stock. 

So no wheelchairs, unless 
you are willing to travel in 
the goods van, or to lie down 
on a seat. The latter you can 
always do provided you give 
notice in advance to the rail- 
way authorities, and are wil- 
ling to pay for the doubtful 
pleasure. And in any event, 
say British Rail, there ap- 


pears to be no demand from . 


handicapped people. 
So long as this remarkable 
approach is maintained by 


those who design and run our | 


railways it will probably be 


a long time before we have 


a rail charter for the handi- 
capped. 


I can appreciate the pro- 


blems of improving travel 


facilities for the handicapped - 


on the world’s airways. For 
such a course to be effective 
one must rely on international 
co-operation. The advantages 
of a dignified access to an air- 
craft at London tend to be 
offset by the use of a forklift 
truck at Djibuti. 


But buses and taxis are well 
within our sphere of influence 
or so one might be forgiven 
for assuming. The London 
Transport people are happy to 
point out that new Red 
Arrow buses have plenty of 
room for occupied wheelchairs 
— a fact no one can deny. 
Unfortunately access to the 
bus, up two steep steps and 
through -an undersized door 
has been overlooked. And in 
the field of taxi manufacture? 
Well, its all a question of cost 
and the taxi business is run on 
delicate financial balance. 


2 CRUD ee? « 


One day we shall all meet 
the requirements of the new 
Act, not because the law says 
we Shall but because it will 
become a matter of habit. In 
the years to come we Shall 
probably wonder why there 
had to be a law dealing with 
these matters. But mobility 
is something quite funda- 
mental to us all, and as a 
nation we have a long way to 
go to acquire the habit that 
will make it possible for tens 
of thousands of disabled 
people to reach, and to enjoy, 
the improved facilities we are 
now about to provide for 
them, 


PASTICS "tro mi Pent, 
Somerset, Staffordshire, 
the Home Counties, Derby, 
and Nottingham met at 
Edale Youth Hostel for a 
“training weekend” in pre- 
paration for climbing 
Snowdon in late September. 
Eleven spastics and one polio 
sufferer—unaided and un- 
accompanied — climbed to 
1,800 feet. on Kinderscout 
before lunch on Saturday, 
and later enjoyed a variety 
of expeditions, including an 
exploration of the Blue John 
Caverns and a walk over 
Mam Tor. 


The joint leaders; Ron Fir- 


a mile 


local police came to 
their rescue by collect- 
ing them, complete with 
luggage and _ putting 
them on the train to 
London. 

When the three footsore 
and sunburned boys ar- 
rived at The Spastics 
Society’s Family Servi- 
ces. and Assessment 
Centre at 16 Fitzroy 
Square, London, where 
beds had been booked 
for them, they had a 
pleasant surprise. For 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Compton, parents. of 
Terry and Ivor, had 
travelled up from Ply- 
mouth to meet them all 
and say, “Well done, 
lads.” 

Said Terry Compton, as he 
eased shoes off badly 
blistered feet, “It was 
certainly a long trek, 
but well worthwhile, as 
we expect to raise over 
£200 on our sponsor- 
ship forms, with another 
£30 or so from collec- 
tions on the journey. 
and all the money will 
go to spastics.” 

Well done indeed! 

PAT TAYLOR 


They all 
said no 
except one 

you have an honours 


F 

J degree in psychology in 
this age where qualifica- 
tions count for so much, 
you're bound to get a job, 
aren't you? Not, it seem- 
ed, if you were 22-year-old 
Jim Woodward, who after 
taking his degree at Hull 
University had a pile of 
letters saying “sorry” in 
answer to his many appli- 

_ cations. 

For Jim Woodward 1s a spas- 
tic and severely disabled, 
and only managed to ob- 
tain two interviews, at 
both of which he was re- 
jected. At one he was told 
he was “unrealistic” to 
even apply. 

But now he has been given 
a job—studying the prob- 
lems of the disabled. Said 
Jim: “T couldn't believe it 
when I was asked when I 
could start work.” 


ALL SET FOR | 
THE MOUNTAIN — 


man and John Battson, are 
both spastics and both lec- 
turers. They have years of ex- 
perience in leading parties of 
students physically fitter than 
they, but this was the first occa- 
sion that they have been hill 
walking with fellow spastics. 


The training week-end was 
conceived not as a formal train- 
ing in hill-craft but rather as 
an opportunity for a group of 
handicapped people to get to 
know each other; to test their 
abilities, and to exchange ideas 
with fellow spastics about tech- 
niques of walking and scramb- 


ling in hilly country. 


Unlike so many outings or- 
ganised for the disabled, no 
special accommodation arrange- 
ments were made. The spastics 
enrolled themselves as_ full 
members of the Youth Hostel 
Association, and like any other 
Y.H.A. members, were respon- 
sible for making their own beds 
and helping around the hostel. 
The party took a full share in 
the duties and asked for no 
concessions. 


Equal terms 


As so often happens, difficul- 
ties caused by unsteady hands 
and inelegant eating habits 
seemed to cause more embar- 


. rassment to the individual spas- 


tic than to the staff or the 80 
other hostellers. The party felt 
that, given the right sort of 
encouragement; many more 
handicapped people could en- 
joy mixing pn equal terms in 
Youth Hostels with the able- 
bodied, without the artificiality 
which often exists in clubs and 
camps organised specially for 
the disabled. 


It is believed that during 
this training week-end several 
records were set up. Almost 
certainly this was the largest 
party of unaccompanied spas- 
tics to stay in a Youth Hostel, 
and the first time such a party 
has attempted to @imb Kinder- 
scout. 


As it happened, Saturday’s 
climb to about 2,000 feet was 
well within the physical abili- 
ties of most of the group, but 
several unexpected difficulties 
arose. Stiles were found to be 
a bigger barrier to some of the 


EILEEN SPINK, 22, a spas- 
tic from Kings Langley in 
Herts., preparing to go on a 
Tyrolean walking holiday 
with fellow Ranger Guides 
and Scouts. After this fort- 
night in Austria, Eileen will 
join a party of other spastics 
on the forthcoming spon- 
sored climb up Snowdon to 
be organised by Dr. Ron 
Firman, vice-Chairman of 
the Association of 62 Clubs. 


(Photo by courtesy of Evening 
Echo, Hemel Hempstead) 


party than were the steep 
rocky slopes. The fact that a 
right-handed hemiplegic pre- 
fers to go round a crag clock- 
wise, while a left-handed hemi- 
plegic prefers an anti-clockwise 
route, means that the easiest 
track for one person can be 
the most difficult for another. 
Some who normally walk with- 
out an aid found that on steep 
hillsides and stony paths, a 
walking stick was indispens- 
able. 


The walk up hill was less 
difficult and less tiring than 
the descent, and it seems 
wise to plan walks with a steep 
climb and an easy descent for 
the inexperienced spastic. 


In spite of the obvious diffi- 
culties, all members of the 
party feel confident that they 
can climb Snowdon. 


The ’62 Clubs exist to en- 


courage the handicapped to be 
as independent as possible; to 
encourage them to help each 
other, and to promote social 
activities between the handi- 
capped and non-handicapped. 


Arthur Wilson donned a frogman’s suit instead of his 
usual pit clothes when he went down a wishing well to 
retrieve this haul of coins donated for spastics. The 
‘money, thrown into the well by Arthur’s fellow miners 
at Kingshill No. 3 Colliery, Lanarkshire, amounted to 
£46 14s. 10d. which was given to the Arthur Anderson 


Spastics Home at Wishaw. 


(Photo by courtesy of Daily Mail). 


SEPTEMBER, 1970 


A great idea was 


born at Marathon 


IT IS almost 2,500 years 
since a long-distance runner 
panted up the steps of the 
Acropolis bringing the 
Athenian people news of a 
great victory over the 
Persians. Yet his feat is still 
commemorated every time 
the name of that battlefield 
is used to symbolise any 
major sustained effort. 

The very word marathon 
has a challenging ring about 
it, and nowadays the chal- 
lenge is most likely to be 
met by a fund-raising effort 
for charity. 

For example, 24 grammar 
school boys from Preston, 
Lancashire, recently com- 
pleted a non-stop basketball 
marathon of 100 hours. This 
set up a world record and 
the boys were hoping to 
raise £1,000 from sponsors to 
be divided between the 
Society's Hawksworth Hall 
school and a local charity. 


Big splash 


At an aquatic carnival in 
Caernarvonshire, a marathon 
water-ski race was held in 
aid of spastics in which con- 
testants were sponsored by 
local businessmen at the rate 
of £1 a circuit. 

A solo hike by Sean Lang- 
don, an apprentice mason of 
Exeter, brought in £60 for 
Vranch House, his local 
spastics’ school. His 120-mile 
marathon walk from Exeter 
to Lands End took four and 
a half days. 

A sponsored “slimathon” 
held by 12 ladies in Bath, 
Somerset, brought in 
£45 3s. 6d. for spastics. Spon- 
sors paid one shilling for 
every pound the slimmers 
lost in weight. 

Brighton, Hove and Dis- 
trict *Spastics organised a 
marathon skipping race for 


FOR SALE 


Eumig C16R Cine Camera 
in near mint condition. 


£160 or near offer, Apply: 
Miss B. G. Sutcliffe, Dame 
Hannah Rogers School, 

Ivybridge, Devon. 


local children. With the 
motto “Skip for those who 
— Southend — local Young 
Conservatives took part in 
can’t” the participants were 
sponsored at so much a lap 
around a mile-long circuit. 


At another seaside resort 


KALEIDOSCOPE 
by 


Anne Plummer 


what might be termed a 
“pushathon.” 
sored perambulator race 
along the sea-front, with both 
pushers and _ overgrown 
“babies” in comic costume. 
Organisers hoped to have 
raised over £70 for Southend 
and District  Spastics 
Society. 

In past issues of “Spastics 
News,” we have reported a 
hitchathon, a_ tiddlywinka- 
thon, a skittlethon and a 
donkeython, to name a few. 
It seems that almost every 
human activity can be put to 
good use for fund-raising 
purposes, provided enough 
sponsors can be persuaded 
to pay up. 

If anybody needs a rest 
from all this effort, how 


about holding a sponsored | 


Beak ed 


It was a spon- | 


TH mr PUTA CETTE TTS 


LEH LLLUULTTTA EL 


AID FOR | 
-MELDRETH 


HE Canterbury and Kent 5 


E Coast Spastics Group — 
| in a very = 
= positive way to The Spastics = 
= Society’s appeal fer financial — 


— has responded 


= help towards the running of. - 

Meldreth Training School. 
At the Group’s committee 

= meeting it was unanimously 


UNUH 


— wards the School. Said Mr. 
- John Kellett, Assistant Diree- - 
tor (Appeals), “This 


agreed to donate £100 to- — 


is.2 = 


= mest generous denation. The — 
= Canterbury and Kent Coast — 


\= Group 
= tie eall SAIC ORE 
TUFANATOTETA PAT ATOTUCUH ELON Te LAOR HATS ALAT OETA TAU 


have responded te : 


MLL 
LEG 


| 


Coldfield). 
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Day out 
with the 
Army 


STEWART FOWLER, 28, 
who works as an assembler 
at the Society’s Birmingham 
Sheltered Workshop, has 
been a life-long admirer of 
the Army. After visiting a 
recruiting display held in 
Birmingham by the Irish 
Guards he wrote a poem 
dbout the Guards which he 
sent off to the regimental 
headquarters in London. 


The poem is to be pub- 
lished in the ‘Irish Guards 
Journal’ and the editor was 
so umpressed by it that Stew- 
art and his widowed mother 
were invited to London for 
a day out as guests of the 
Army. 


They were met at Euston 
station by a staff car and 
taken to watch the Changing 
of the Guard from a VIP 
position inside the forecourt 
of Buckingham Palace. They 
saw the Irish Guards take the 
place of the Grenadiers with 
the usual colourful cere- 
mony. 


Then, after lunch with 
Guards officers they’ visited 
the Tower of London where 
they were shown round by a 


Sergeant of Her Majesty's 
Tower of London Guard. 
They also saw the Trish 


Guards museum and met the 
regumental mascot, an Irish 
wolfhound called Fionn. 


Picture shows Stewart and 
his mother, Mrs. Herma 
Fowler, boarding the train 
for Euston, accompanied by 
Sgt. K. Treacy of the Army 
Recruiting Office in Birming- 
ham. 

(Photo by courtesy of West 
Madland Press, Ltd., Sutton 


| Services. 


for this amount to Mr. James Loring, 


ancing and walking 
to cash success 


(Photo by courtesy of Watford Evening Echo). 
Paula Monzani, 16, of Chesham Bois, Buckinghamshire, pictured above with British 
Heavyweight Champion Henry Cooper at a ball organised by Paula’s mother, Mrs. 
| Andree Monzani. The ball, and a sponsored walk, also organised by Mrs. Monzani in 
| the same week, raised £1,300. Picture below shows Mrs. Monzani presenting a cheque 


Director of The Spasties Society. With them are, 
left, Mr. Monzani, and right, Mr. Derek Laneaster-Gaye, the Society’s Assistant Director, 


Cheque from Society for 
Michael’s new home 


ICTURE below shows Mr. 

John Price, The Spasties 
Society’s Assistant Director, 
Finance, presenting a cheque 
for £500 to Miss Joy Edwards 
and Miss Betty Elliott for 
the Michael Gardner .Trust 
Fund. And Michael—from 
whom the trust takes _ its 
name—and his mother, hap- 
pily look on. 


Miss Edwards and Miss Elliott 
launched the fund last 
August with £4, and by May 


they had raised £6,000. With 
the help of an interest free 
lean, they were able to buy a 
house in Wolverhampton as 
a home for young handi- 
capped people. 


Michael, a 37-year-old spastic, 
will have a room of his own 
at the new home, and he 
says: “A room of my own. is 
something I have always wan- 
ted. It’s better than being 
in a ward with a lot of 
people. T'll be able to do 


what I like now. 


“It’s marvellous; I’m sure Pm 
going to be very happy 
here.” 


Seven handicapped people will 
live at the home in Penn- 
read, Wolverhampton, and 
Mr. Price told Spastics News 
that the Society was de- 
lighted to assist Miss 
Edwards and Miss Elliott in 
their wonderful effort. 


(Photo by courtesy of Express 
and Star, Wolverhampton), 


get big 
thankyou 


HE dock strike is over. But 

while it was on, Hull 

dockers agreed to break it— 
especially for spastics. 


Urgently needed board for 
making the Society’s Christmas 
and newly-introduced range of 
general greetings cards, was 
held up in strike-bound King 
George V Docks. Following an 
urgent plea the local strike 
committee agreed that the Soc- 
iety should not be penalised 
and arrangements were made 
to unload the consignment. Had 
the strike gone on for any 
length of time, there could 
have been a heavy financial 
loss to the Society. 


To show our. gratitude, 
Spastics Cards’ representative 
Jeanne McClay paid the dock- 
ers a special “thank-you” visit. 
Television cameras from both 
the BBC and Anglia Television 
were there to record the event 
and to show them what it was 
all about Jeanne took her sam- 
ples book with her—that’s 
salesmanship! 


IN THE HOPE of a miracle 
cure, Mrs. Betty Tomlinson, 
from Pleasant Street, Bootle, 
Lancs., has travelled to Lourdes 
with her three-year-old spastic 
son, Robert. The trip was made 
possible by neighbours, who 
have been collecting since 
Christmas and ‘have’ raised £73. 


/ 
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The Prince and the pistol packer. “Don’t shoot you’ve got 


me covered, ” is H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh’s attitude as 
young Colin aims his water pistol at him in Westerlea’s 
occupational therapy department. 


The Duke shares a smile with Miss McCallister, Warden of Westerlea School, and Miss 
Carne, Speech Therapist, during Alison’s speech therapy session. 


SEPTEMBER, 1970 


THE DUKE MAKES IT 
A HAPPY 


_AFFAI 


[NFORMALITY was the keynote when H.R.H. the 

Duke of Edinburgh, as patron of the Scottish 
Council for the Care of Spastics, paid his long 
awaited visit to Westerlea School for Spastic Child- 


ren in Edinburgh. 


In the first room entered the 


Duke came face to face with three boys in a large 
tub receiving occupational therapy. One of the 
youngsters swung his water pistol swiftly to cover 
the royal visitor, and the Duke, despite an arm in- 
jury that necessitated a small sling, entered into 
the spirit of the thing and raised both hands in 


surrender. 


Fortunately 
decided not to soak him. 


In the physiotherapy de- 
partment the Duke. of 
Edinburgh) saw Michael 
Hogarth (9) doing parallel 
bar exercises and was told 
of remedial surgery _ per- 
formed on the boy two 
terms ago. The Duke joked 
that with the boy’s tremen- 
dous progress he would 
soon be playing football 
and laughed  uproariously 
as he was taken aback by 
Michael’s answer. Michael 


Also present are Lord 


Elphinstone, Mr. Archie McConnochie and Mr. George Pollock. 


TAX TRAGEDY OF CHARITY GIFT 


IR ALLEN LANE, head of 
Penguin Books, made a 
£500,000 gift to charity—to help 
handicapped children among 
others — but because he died 
less than a year later, 80 per 
cent of the money will go to 
the State in estate duty. 

This was described as “ini- 
quitous” by Mr. James Loring 
Director of The Spastics So- 
ciety, in a letter which ap- 
peared in the Daily Telegraph. 

Mr. Loring wrote that many 
people delayed either making 
or amending wills until illness 
or old age loomed on the hori- 
zon. “As a result, the Treasury 
continually subjects generous 


community gifts to the most 
macabre of lotteries.” 

Voluntary bodies could not 
continue to meet all the urgent 
pleas for help when constantly 
deprived of income, wrote Mr. 
Loring, and went on: 


Review needed 


“Yet the State—which to 
date has failed signally to care 
adequately for its mentally and 
physically handicapped — dis- 
plays an increasing reluctance 
to levy higher taxes, if neces- 
sary, to meet their just needs. 
Much more money must be 
found however.” 

It was a logical conclusion, 


he went on, that the State 
must be prepared to review ur- 
gently the present tax struc- 
ture as it affects all charities. 

The letter concluded: 

“We now have a new Gov- 
ernment pledged to the doc- 
trine of encouraging self-help. 
The same Government, when in 
opposition, expressed sympathy 
with the financial problems of 
charities. May I suggest, there- 
fore, that it would be a fitting 
tribute to Sir Allen Lane’s 
praiseworthy concern for his 
fellow men if the tragedy of 
his. will spurred the Gov- 
ernment into framing wide- 
ranging new tax proposals for 


seven-year-old Colin Jardine 


was, he said, already a foot- 
baller and goalkeeper in the 
class team, 

Prince Philip then visited 
the speech therapy depart- 
ment, machine accounting 
training class, the primary 
classroom and the oppor- 
tunity group. He spoke to 
nearly every child in the 
school, waiting patiently 
when speech disorder made 
an immediate reply impos- 
sible. 


DISCUSSING 
PROBLEMS 


Outside in the grounds he 
also spoke to many wives 
of officials and appeal fund 
helpers, but he made a par- 
ticular point of seeking out 
parents of spastic pupils of 
the school and discussing 
the problems which they 
and their parents faced. A 
guard of honour was pro- 
vided by the School House 
Mothers and the janitor. 
The Duke of Edinburgh 
and his party then went into 
the adjoining Murrayfield 
Day Centre, run by the 
Scottish Council for the 
Care of Spastics in conjunc- 
tion with the Edinburgh 
Spastics Parents’ Associa- 
tion. He showed extreme in- 
terest in the intellectual 
differences between the 
children attending Murray- 
field and those attending 
Westerlea. 


MEETING WITH 


FOUNDERS 


The Duke was officially 
welcomed by Lord Elphin- 
stone, Honorary President 
of the Council, who then in- 
troduced the Duke to two 
founders of the Council, 
Mrs: Mo... Fraser, (Mr; J; 


B. Frizell, and also Mr. 
Archie McConnochie, the 
Council’s Chairman. Mr. 


charities and included these in 
the 1971 Budget. 

“Let us: render unto Caesar 
by all means—but not at the 
expense of crippled, blind, 
deaf, dumb or mentally-sick 
children.” 

Further comment on the 
case came from a columnist in 
the medical newspaper “Pulse”, 
who wrote: “The idea that han- 
dicapped children should be 
hindered by a piece of fiscal 


- lunacy is repulsive.” 
Published by The Spastics Society, 12 


Park Crescent, London, W1. Printed 

by Bristol] United Press Ltd., Silver 

Street, Bristol, 1. In Association with 

Godfrey Lang Ltd., Cliffords Inn, 
London, E.C.4. 


The Duke is amused when 
a pupil informed him that 
he was a football fan. 
Photo by courtesy of The 
Glasgow Herald. 


Archie McConnochie then 
introduced the Duke to offi- 
cials of the Council, includ- 
ing Miss M. McAllister, 
Warden of Westerlea Resi- 
dential School, and Miss A. 
Mathams, the School head- 
mistress, Miss McAllister 
welcomed the Duke to the 
school and invited him to 
sign the visitors’ book which 
the Duke did with a bold 
flourish despite his arm 
injury. 


SERVICE FOR 
HOMEBOUND 


On leaving the Day 
Centre, Mr. McConnochie, 
showed the Duke the 
Council’s specially adapted 
coaches and ambulances and 
the fleet of Hillman Imps 
used by the Council’s thera- 
pists on home visits to those 
unable to attend the service 
establishments through 


. severity of handicap or home 


circumstances. 


If only 
he had 
asked 

first... 


WHEN you go out with col- 

lecting tins to aid The 
Spastics Society on its flag 
day, help collect £208, and 
then, two days later, the 
police call to enquire 
what happened to the money, 
you’re entitled to feel a little 
aggrieved. 

And aggrieved the senior 
boys of Portchester School, 
Bournemouth, Hants., cer- 
tainly were. For after their 
efforts, — police, enquiring 
about the theft of spastic col- 
lection boxes from shops in 
the area, came to the school 
to investigate. 

Apparently somebody had 
told them that not only had 
he seen boys from the school 
with collecting boxes but 


actually collecting money as 


well, 
Said Portchester School’s 
Headmaster, Mr. W. -.H. 


Gould: “The informer would. 
have done better to ask the, 
boys to show their official 
cards, which. they all pos- 
sessed, rather than jump to 
his unpleasant conclusion.” 


It’s the 
thought 


that counts 


A TOUCHING letter pub- 
lished in a Manchester 


newspaper tells jow the 


writer found a shiny new 


penny in her change. She 
gave it to her little boy aged 
two-and-a-half, thinking he 
would like to keep it among 
his “treasures,” but he im- 
mediately dropped it into a 
nearby “Susie” doll collect- 
ing box for spastics. 

Then he bent down and 
kissed the doll’s leg — “To 
make it better.” 


All present and 


correct, sir! 


Ken Parker, the Army’s first spastic recruit, has passed his 


basic training at the Army Catering School, Aldershot—a 
tough course of drill, PT and weapon training—and passed 
out third best shot in his squad of 20. Here Ken gets the 
once-over from his Regimental Sergeant Major before the 


passing out parade. 
(Photo by courtesy of News of the World) 
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